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ay Sage Counsel. 


f’ «If every proprietary 

S"— medicine advertiser in 
the United States knew of the 
phenomenal results the Ripans 
Chemical Company constantly 
receive from their advertising in 
Tue Puirapetpuia Recorp, / 
am sure the paper would have 
to be enlarged threefold to ac- 


commodate its advertisers.” 
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If you could look through the key-holes of one million two 
hundred and fifty thousand homes you would see six million 
people reading “COMFORT.” It is represented by every 
responsible general advertising agent. 





W. H. GANNETT, Publisher, Inc., 
Augusta, Maine. 
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TRIBUNE BLDG. 


BOSTON OFFICE : 
JOHN HANCOCK BLDG. 
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SMALL ADS OR LARGE? 


AN ADVERTISER’S DILEMMA. 


A Western advertiser who uses 
newspaper space to popularize a corre- 
spondence school of law, and who is so 
modest that he will not consent to 
have his name mentioned, has prepared 
the following recital of his experiences 
for the Little Schoolmaster. His story 
emphasizes the tact that, with all our 
vaunted knowledge of advertising, the 
problems that arise in connection with 
it are still as knotty as ever: 

In advertising, as in other matters 
mundane, an ounce of practice is 
worth a pound of theory. One truth 
learned by experience is worth a thou- 
sand that have no abiding place save 
in the fertile brain of the advertising 
theorist, be he special agent, general 
agent or advertising expert. Henceit 
is that each week, when I receive my 
copy of the Little Schoolmaster, I 
eagerly extract from its pages the ker- 
nels of fact, which are all the more 
precious from their surprising rarity in 
advertising literature generally. I sup- 
pose I am not unlike the great ma- 
jority of your readers in this particular 
—we are each looking for the other 
fellow’s story, in the hope that by the 
lamp of his experience our feet, too, 
may be guided. When, therefore, a 
fellow travelc, tells me that he has 
spent his money in a fair test of one 
form of advertising, and found it de- 
lusive and unprofitable, I respect his 
statement and apply the conclusion to 
my own business, making due allow- 
ances for differences in conditions. 

The expert theorist may talk till the 
cows come home, but as against the 
experience of the man who lost his 
money the talk is to me as sounding 
brass and tinkling cymbal. 

I have been a liberal advertiser for 
ten years last past—one of the largest, 
if not the largest, in the world in my 
line. I have been ready to embark in 
any honorable advertising scheme that 
would place my business favorably be- 
fore the American public. I have tried 
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nearly every form and method of 
printer’s ink publicity known and 
practiced. Ihave read assiduously all 
the advertising journals from PRINT- 
ERS’ INK down through its numerous 
progeny. I have entertained advertis- 
ing solicitors, special and general, with 
unvarying hospitality; I have sat at 
meat with them in my own home, in 
theirs and under neutral mahogany, 
where, with the aid of good cooking 
and good cheer, I have tried to seduce 
them into opening up the disinterested ~ 
chambers of their innermost minds. I 
have done business direct and through 
agents. I have patronized everything 
from the cosmopolitan dailies to the 
country weeklies; from the Century, 
Harper, et id omnis genus, down to 
the 1aissionary tea programm? at our 
church, and from the Ladies’ Home 
Journal to the J/nfants? Wail ; and I 
am ready to confess, dear teacher, that 
I am not far off from where I started. 
I have made money, but how I have 
done it the Lord only knows. 

I am sure of this, however, that if 
I had the ten years to live over again 
I would not make the mistakes I have 
made, but I would make just as many 
trying to avoid them. 

So much in general; now for a few 
facts and experiences: I have been. 
puzzled for years over the question 
whether is it better to take small ads 
regularly and continuously or to take 
large ones at greater intervals without 
the small ones, or to judiciously alter 
nate them. 

The agents advised. me to take the 
big ads; but it wasn’t their money I 
was spending—at least until after they 
gotit. The theorists and advertising 
doctors all advised it, presenting co- 
gent reasons, beautiful designs and 
large bills. The mediums themselves 
encouraged it with golden promises 
of position and display. 

The heart-longing felt by the adver- 
tiser, to be among the aristocratic few 
who are the big advertisers; to have 
his name read among the great and 
the powerful; to occupy a large place 
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in the public eye; to note the wonder- 
ment of friends and the envy of rivals 
—all this appealed to me. 

Every one with whom I counseled 
said, bigger ads, my boy; that’s the 
thing. Little ads, little profit; big 
ads, big profit. Strike them hard. 
Force. the issue. Compel favor. 
Make your name a household word. 
Big space—big discounts, good posi- 
tion, good display. Must do it to tell 
your story right, you know. 

Well, when Balmer, Stoddard, Ray- 
mond, and all these good fellows sing 
the same tune there must be some- 
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for new vaults in my bank, and I sport 
a brand new air of prosperity. 

I present herewith two diagrams of 
the hereafter of this policy and beg 
leave to ask some questions. 

I should first explain : 

I key my ads and keep a very close 
tab on the receipts from each adver- 
tisement. I not only know approxi- 
mately how many persons are led by 
each advertisement to make inquiry 
for my goods, but I know with rea- 
sonable accuracy how much money 
each advertisement brings me, how- 
ever slow it may be in coming in. 














FIGURE I. 


thing in it, and I am convinced. Con- 
tracts are made for one-inch ads, as 
usval, through the major part of the 
year, with pages and half-pages and 
quarter pages at intervals. 

The regulation minimum ad of one 
inch is to do the work of the main 
army, keeping up the advance all along 
the line a!l the time, while at frequent 
intervals I am to astonish and con- 
found the enemy with the heavy guns 
of the page, half-page and quarter- 
page heavy artillery. Elegant designs 
are made by expert artists and cuts 
are furnished by Boston and Chicago 
engravers. Arrangements are made 








Fig. 1 is the showing made by my 
advertising in the Youth’s Companion— 
the greatest of youths’ papers—since 
October, 1895. 

The straight black horizontal lines 
represent the receipts from the adver- 
tisement that ran in the month indi- 
cated at the top of the column; the 
jagged line, the cost of the advertise 
ment. Where there is a month in which 
no ad appears, there is no horizontal 
line. The receipts do not represent 
alone the amount received during the 
month but the receipts up to this date 
for the advertisement of that month. 
For instance, my advertisement in the 
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October, 1895, Youth’s Companion, 
cost me approximately $150, and upto 
date I have received about $200 that 
can be traced to that advertisement. 
The fact that October, November 
and December, 1895, show exactly the 
same cost and the same receipts is ex- 
plained by the fact that where the same 
advertisement (both in size and design) 
ran continuously for several months I 
have averaged receipts and expendi- 
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gree of likeness in number of inqui- 
ries from each insertion, I am con- 
strained to credit in equal parts to each 
month. Where, however, I have a 
large advertisement for a particular 
month I give it a special key number 
and know exactly to what credit this 
particular advertisement is entitled. 
Now let us see. My one-inch ads, 
running through May, June, August 
September, October and November 








Ficure II. 


tures. I have found this to be fair. 
For instance, my one inches running 
through September, October, Novem- 
ber and December, 1896, brought in- 
quiries for prices, etc., as follows: 
September 40, October 28, November 
43, December 53, while 38 more came 
along within the next seven months. 
I know that this key number, used in 
all of the four months, brought about 
$575, which, by reason of the fair de- 


1897, and January, February, April and 
June, 1898, paid me a profit which has 
been almost unvarying in amount, but 
the profit fell below the record of what 
the inches did in September, October, 
November and December, 1896. My 
’95 advertising during the three last 
months of the year was in spaces of 
about three inches a time, and these 
paid a small profit. 

Now, as the mediums in which I can 
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advertise my business profitably are 
comparatively few in number and as 
the Youth’s Companion is one of them, 
I quickly accepted the prescription 
that was offered me by the experts as 
a cure for the condition of small profits 
from this medium and went in heavy 
—heavy at least for me and for my 
kind of business. In the July 4th num- 
ber I took a $500 advertisement. It 
doubled my money and made me more 
than any ten one-inch ads had pro- 
duced. Eureka! I subscribe myself 
the humble servant of the advertising 
expert. 

Then I go back to my one-inches 
for four months, just to rest from the 
excitement of July 4th. My one-inch- 
ers seem now to be pulling better (see 
Fig. 1), nearly $100 of profit to each. 
In January, ’97, I did nothing but pre- 
pare for the Washington birthday num- 
ber, in which I put up another $500, 
and saw receipts from it soaring way 
up to nearly $1,200. 

Now that was a teaser. 

Any man who can withstand that 
argument for the big ad—more profit 
than is made from a year of one-inch 
ads running once a month—can stand 
serene with a house falling on him. 

I am now a convert to big space. 

In the next fifteen months I spend 
$600 in four different issues, and each 
time I lose money—the first time $100, 
the second time $25, the third time 
$375 and the fourth time $550. 

I also call your attention to the 
showing made by the Ladies’ Home 
Journal (Fig. 2). Look at that obel- 
isk of profit in December, 1896; then 
look at the loss in December, 1897 ; 
and bigger space, too. 

Have I learned anything by experi- 
ence? 

Can I figure out any other policy for 
me, with these two magnificent me- 
diums, but that of “make haste slow- 
ly "—stick to the little ads—many 
mickles makes a muckle. 

I don’t like to give up the big ads, 
but wouldn’t I need a commission ap- 
pointed to test my sanity if I were to 
“keep everlastingly at it ” in this line? 

I am led to ask, is there anything 
certain in this business of advertising ? 
Is it indeed an art or is it a gamble? 
May one learn it, or must it ever re- 
main an ignis fatuus, defying all at- 
tempts to dissect it, classify its phe- 
nomena, and reason from it premises ? 

My big ads were all of the most ap- 
proved design — new, bright, well 
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planned, well executed, well placed; 
these papers have not lost patronage; 
my goods and my plan of selling, my 
circulars, booklets, terms, have grown 
steadily- better; what I have offered 
has not gone out of fashion—just as 
necessary and just as much wanted to- 
day as ever. 

War conditions don’t explain the 
phenomenon of September and De- 
cember, ’97, with the Journa/, nor that 
of July and December, ’97, with the 
Companion. 

My one-inch ads in these mediums 
keep on doing business at the old 
stand, paying a profit; but, to these 
tremendous audiences of the Com- 
panion and the Journa/l, must I be con- 
tent to keep on whispering, not daring 
to lift my voice into good, round, ro- 
bust speech ? 

In conclusion, I may say that I am 
to-day, so far as my Be Boo is con- 
cerned, as far as ever away from the 
solution of the question which both- 
ered me three years ago. 

But the ghosts of December, 1396, 
and February, 1897, will not down, and 
I suppose I shall go on experimenting, 
for hope springs eternal in the human 
breast. Yet I am reminded of the 
words of Haliburton : 

“Hope is a pleasant acquaintance 
but an unsafe friend. Hopeis not the 
man for your banker, though he may 
do for a traveling companion.” 


a ee 
WITH THE WATER THAT IS PASSED. 

Advertisers are not apt to take note of jour- 
nalistic changes which are constantly going on 
in a community. The advocacy of popular 
measures or popular men or a change in man- 
agement often brings a paper from the rear 
away to the van guard, clear ahead of all its 
competitors. Leaders who have long enjoyed 
prestige and popularity are sometimes rele- 
gated to the rear. Thus it sometimes happens 
that papers the publishers of which can put up 
a good bluff are often thrifty and prosperous on 
the strength of a circulation which they en- 
joyed years ago, but which has long since de- 
parted. They are running the mill ‘‘ with the 
water that hes passed.”—Scranton (Pa.) 
Times. 

THE PURPOSE OF DISPLAY. 

Display lines have but one use, and that is 
to attract the eye and the attention. The ar- 
gument is no stronger because the advertise- 
ment is set in big type, but big type is neces- 
sary to attract the eye and rivet the attention 
on the argument which the advertiser wishes to 
put forth in behalf of his goods. Ifa good 
thought is not in the advertisement all the dis- 
play in the world can’t make it a good adver- 
tisement. After the attention has been called 
to an advertisement, it is accurate description 
and comparatively low prices that make it pos- 
sible to sell goods. The tendency, as indicated 
by leading advertisers’ work, is toward fewer 
display lines.—Oztumwa (/a.) Courier. 
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IN DAILY PAPERS 








Tue Geo. P. Rowe, ADVERTISING AGENCY, 
New York. 


GENTLEMEN : 

The advertisement of our famous ‘** Roosevelt Rough Riders March ’’ and ** On to Porto 
Rico March” which you inserted in the New York daily papers recently, has brought us more 
favorable results than any advertisement contract we made in some years for the samc 
expenditure. Thanks to you and Printers’ Ink. 

Respectfully, 


PP om ge YO 
THE OFFER: 


| 
_ For Twenty-five Dollars 


we will print seventy-five words, or ten agate lines, in three million 

copies (3,000,000) of conspicuous American daily newspapers, all in 

| New York City, and complete the work within seven days. This is 
at the rate of only one-twelfth of a cent a line for each 1,000 circulation. 
The advertisement will be placed before three million different news- 
paper buyers—or Fifteen Million Readers, if, as is sometimes stated, 
every newspaper is looked at on an average by five persons, 


Address with the check 


THE GEo. P. ROWELL ADVERTISING AGENCY, 
io Spruce Street, New York. 




















ON READING NOTICES. 


The man who can write a convinc- 
ing display announcement often fails 
signally when called upon to produce 
a reading notice or puff. In the one 
case, he starts out to tell the public 
his story as best he can; in the other, 
he is embarrassed by the apparent 
necessity of deceiving the reader into 
believing that the matter is not an ad- 
vertisement. To accomplish this lat- 
ter object, the adwriter usually starts 
on a topic very remote from the sub- 
ject of his essay, and when he has suc- 
ceeded in interesting his audience, 
suddenly springs upon them the merits 
of his wares. 

The result of such a method, it 
would appear to an outsider, is to 
engender ill feeling on the teader’s 
part against the advertiser who has 
deceived him so skillfully. The idea 
that people will not read an interest- 
ing reading notice or puff, simply be- 
cause it is a reading notice or puff, is 
certainly erroneous. Tie recent large 
article in the back of the magazines 
about the Wanamaker store in New 
York did not lack readers; yet it 
started out with a statement that it 
was an advertisement. Such instances 
might be multiplied indefinitely, and 
what they would serve to prove is, not 
that the reader must be deceived as to 
the nature of the matter that is set be- 
fore him, but that the matter itself 
must be made so interesting that it 
will be read despite the fact that it is 
a paid announcement. This is, in- 
deed, the acme of achievement in all 
advertisement writing ; but nowhere is 
it more indispensable than in the pro- 
duction of the reading notice. The 
ideal reading notice is not written; it 
writes itself, as it were; evolves itself 
out of the conditions of a business, 
and only needs recording in order to 
make a good announcement. It is 
business news, having an inherent in- 
terest as news, and not at all troubled 
or embarrassed by a desire to conceal 
its real character. 

Position is almost as great a factor 
in the success of a reading notice as the 
matter it contains. Some publications 
make a practice of putting all articles 
of this kind together in a certain part 
of the paper, with the result that the 
reader soon learns to avoid that page 
altogether, so that, no matter how un- 

hackneyed and interesting the notice 
may be made, it escapes attention. 
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This is almost as bad as having all 
one’s notices cast in a certain hack- 
neyed, easily recognizable mold, which 
is the chief demerit in most reading 
notice writing. 

To write a good reading notice is an 
art that can hardly be imparted, and 
which is no more subject to rules than 
is the writing of a novel. As already 
premised, the chief requisite is that the 
matter shall be interesting. It must 
also lack any labored effect, and give 
the impression that it is told more for 
its intrinsic interest than for any ac- 
cession of trade that may accrue from 
it. Instead of being modeled on a 
production of a similar class, it should 
aim to be as different as possible. The 
advertising portion ought not to be 
allowed to obtrude itself unduly, but 
to dovetail into it artistically. If the 
matter can be put into a conversational 
form with quotation marks, so much 
the better, for quotation marks give it 
an air of lightness and reality. 

The one-line “ reading notices ” that 
are often sent out with series of adver- 
tisements may have some value; so 
also may those larger ones which be- 
gin, “ In another column will be found 
the announcement of the Smith Cup- 
board Company,” and then repeat the 
whole advertisement over again. But 
the real effective notice is not of this 
class, It is a piece of business news, 
told as such in a manner that requires, 
perhaps, more literary skill that it does 
advertising ability. When advertisers 
come to recognize this fact they will 
not ask the same man who prepares 
their display announcements to write 
the reading notices that accompany 
them. As a result we will read the 
notices, not because they have deceived 
us as to their character, but because 
they are good enough to deserve our 
attention.— Fame. 


nieiainniailleiaiaianis 
MOODY ON ADVERTISING. 

During the World’s Fair in Chicago Mr. 
Moody had bulletin boards made upon which 
large notices could be pasted. These were 
placed outside the churches. In one case a 
church officer objected to this as being undig- 
nified. Mr. Moody was amused. “ Undigni- 
fied !”’ he said. ‘‘ Why, that’s just like a lot 
of these fossils—killing their churches with 
dignity. I should like toknow if it isn’ta good 
deal more undignified to have a minister preach 
to an empty church fifty times a year? When 
ae something good co give a hungry world, 
et them know it and you will fill the church.”— 
Ladies’ Home Journal. 

THE “soe of every advertisement should be 
to tell the reader why he should buy the article 
advertised in preference to others for similar 
use.—A gricultural A duertising. 
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The Biazea Path 


IS THE ONLY ONE TO FOLLOW. 


THE Denver REPUBLICAN 


Carries the Advertisements of 


Ayer & Co. 
Apollinaris Water. 
Anheuser-Busch Beer, 
Angostura Bitters. 
Baker’s Cocoa. 
Benson’s Plasters. 
Battle Ax Plug. 


Borden’s Condensed Milk. 


Berlitz Schools. 
Buffalo Lithia Water. 
Columbia Bicycles. 
Carter’s Liver Pills. 
Chicago Corset Co. 
California Fig Syrup. 
Church Kidney Cure. 
Cuticura Remedies. 
Castoria. 


Dr. Lyon’s Tooth Powder. 


Dr. T. A. Slocum. 

Dr. R. V. Pierce. 

D. M. Ferry & Co. 
Detroit Stove Works. 
Ely’s Cream Balm. 
Earl & Wilson. 
Harper & Bros. 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla. 
Humphrey Medicine Co, 
Hostetter & Co. 
Imperial Chemical Co. 
Jenness Miller. 
Kingsford’s Starch. 
Ladies’ Home Journal. 





Lydia Pinkham Co. 
Lehigh Valley R. R. 
Liebig’s Beef Extract. 
Little, Brown & Co. 
Lydia E. Pinkham. 
McClure’s Magazine. 
Monarch Bicycles. 
Munyon’s Remedies. 
Pyle’s Pearline. 

Pyramid Drug Co. 
Pond’s Extract. 

Postum Cereal. 

Paine’s Celery Compound. 
Royal Baking Powder. 
Radway’s Ready Relief. 
Redfern & Co. 

Sapolio. 

Scribner's Magazine. 
Scott’s Emulsion. 

Swift’s Specific Co. 
Swift’s Wool Soap. 
Spaulding & Co. 

Stuart’s Tablets. 

The Goodyear Co. 
Tarrant’s Seltzer Aperient. 
The Century Magazine. 
Vin Mariani. 

Winslow’s Soothing Syrup. 
Warner’s Safe Remedies. 
W. L. Douglas. 

Youth’s Companion. 


Better go with the Successful Ones 





THE 


8.6. BECKWITH SPECIAL AGENCY, | Home Office: 


Sole Agents Foreign Advertising, 
Tribune Building, New York, 
““The Rookery,” Chicago. 


DENVER, 
COLORADO. 
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TO RIGHT A WRONG. titled for overpaid postage. If our plan meets 


your favor we would be glad to have you re- 


A CLEAR HEADED PUBLISHER INAUG- Produce our blank petition in Printers’ Inx, 
and call attention of other publishers to it. 


. URATES A BUSINESS LIKE PLAN. You see, we incidentally use the matter as a 
_ —aseent i. circulation builder, and we see no reason why 
_ ‘Rumrorp Facts Times, | other papers may not profit by the same plan. 
E.N. Carver, Editor and Manager. We invite correspondence from publishers in- 
Wednesdays and Saturdays. terested in the matter. Respectfully yours 
RumForp Fatts, Me., Nov. 21,98, Rumrorp FALLts Pus. Co. ” 
Publishers Printers’ Ink: E. N. Carver, Manager. 


As you will see by inclosed clippings from . on © . 
the Rumford Falls 7'zmes, we are trying to help The Zimes, a semi-weekly published 


recover the $25,000 to which you are justly en- at Rumford Falls, Me., has determined 





7 AN ACT OF SIMPLE JUSTICE. 


We are anxious to have the name of every reader ofthe Times on 
the petition that follows.’ In 1892, through a nrisunderstanding in the 
Postoftice Department, PRINTERS’ INK was deprived of the privi- 
leges of second class postage, and for over a year was mailed to sub- 
scribers at circular-rates of one cent per copy. When, after over a 
year’s delay, the publishers. succeeded in geiting the case reviewed, it 
was promptly re instated to second class rates; out in the meantime the 
publishers had paid in surplus postage the sum of nearly $25,000. 
This was turned into the United States treasury, and a special act of 
Congress is necessary to draw it out and re-imburse the publishers. 
The justice of such an act is apparent. We trust our readers will as- 
sist in its accomplishment by signing this petition and returning it to 
us. Get your neighbors to sign, too. 


Cut out Petition below this line, and return to the Times with genuine signatures of voters 
anywhere. If more room is needed, attach letter sheets. 





Name of Sender, 





PETITION. 


To the Committee on Postofficés, etc., United States 
Congress: 

We, the following petitioners, respectfully request 
your support of a bill to re-imburse the publishers of 
Printers’ Ink for the surplus postage paid into the 
United States treasury on that periodical in 1892-3. 

NAME. ADDRESS, 
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to do its patriotic share toward secur- 
ing the repayment to PRINTERS’ INK 
of the $25,000 excess postage which 
the Post-Office Department collected 
during the years 1892 and 1893, and 
thereby relieve ¢:2 department from a 
load .of obloquy. To that end the 
Times publishes a petition, a copy of 
which is herewith shown, and energetic- 
ally canvasses for signatures from its 
more than ten thousand readers. That 
the signers may have some acknowl- 
edgement of the service rendered, the 
Times offers a copy of the paper free 
for every signature and a free sub- 
scription to the Zimes for as many 
weeks as there are signatures thereon, 
to the person returning a petition. 
The person therefore who obtains 52 
genuine signatures to a petition will 
be credited a year’s subscription to the 
Times for himself or any friend he 
chooses to designate. The idea is 
original, able, ingenious and business- 
like, as would be expected from the 
publishers of a village paper that is 
capable enough to secure a subscrip- 
tion list of between two and three 
thousand names in a community 
where one thousand would seem a 
large subscription list. A similar plan 
might be judiciously adopted by other 
newspaper men who desire to _partici- 
pate in the award of prizes announced 
for those publishers whose work is 
deemed most valuable because most 
effective. It is not often that the pub- 
lishers of local papers have an oppor- 
tunity to enter upon so good a work 
or that so great asum as $25,000 is 
offered to be divided in rewards among 
those whose services are most telling. 


In addition to the blank petition 
herein reproduced Editor Carver prints 
the following editorial references in his 
issue of November 12th, and will con- 
tinue them as well as the petition un- 
til the result he has in mind has been 
fally accomplished : 

THE “ TIMES ” FREE! 
We invite attention to the blank petition 
rinted on page 1 and the article relating to 
RINTERS’ INK history on page 4. We are 
particularly interested to have a large number of 
these petitions, bearing many genuine signa- 
tures of voters, resident anywhere in the United 
States, to present to Congress through Con- 
gressman Dingley, and therefore ask our read- 
ers to act prompt y in the matter, as a personal 
favor to us, even if they have no particular in- 

terest in the case itself. 

DURING NOVEMBER 

We will send a free sample copy of the 
Times to every genuine signature received at 
this office on the petition referred to. Also we 
will give a free subscription to the Times to 


the person returning the petition for as many 
weeks as there are signatures on the petition. 
In other words, the person sending us a petition 
with 52 genuine signatures will credited a 
year’s subscription to the 7zmes, either renew- 
al or new subscription, to himself or some 
friend. Credit in similar proportion allowed 
for any other number forwarded. 

You can help us by doing this work right in 
your nei Fame deory 

We will pay you well for your effort, as out- 
lined above. . 

Isn’t that a profitable exchange ? 


In the same issue of the 7imes ap- 
pears the following clear account of 
the PRINTERS’ INK post-office out- 
rage: 

“ PRINTERS’ INK” HISTORY. 

In 1888 Mr. Geo. P. Rowell, a pioneer in the 
advertising agency business, started a little pe- 
riodical devoted exclusively to matters of inter- 
est to advertisers, and gave it what then seemed 
a very curious name for a periodical, PRinTERS’ 
Ink. It proved to be a very lusty infant. In 
the ten years that have elapsed since its first 
issue it has not had less than two hundred imi- 
tators. There had previously existed periodi- 
cals which made some pretense of cultivating 
the advertising field, but they treated the sub- 
ject, not from the standpoint of the advertiser, 
but from that of the newspaper, which afforded 
a view not very interesting to the general pub- 
lic, because it always suggested self-interest 
and a lack of good faith. The paper, which 
was early known as the Little Schoolmaster in 
the Art of Advertising, finally had the eye and 
attention of every advertiser. in America, and 
not a few in the European world. To its influ- 
ence the development of American advertising, 
approached in no other country of the globe, 
was universally ascribed. Praises did not turn 
its head; it kept on becoming, as its friends 
said, better and more helpful with every issue. 

The post-office law which regulates the trans- 
mission and carriage of second-class matter in 
the United States mails at one cent a pound 
has a provision that no paper intended primari- 
ly for advertisirg purposes shall be admitted to 
the mails as second-class matter. Under this 
law, when it was new, post-office authorities 
even went so far as to maintain that it would not 
be permissible to send a paper through the 
mails as second-class matter that should derive 
a greater part of its income from advertising 
than it did from subscriptions. This proposed 
ruling was abandoned when it was found it 
would exclude all the daily papers in a bunch. 
An authority on post-office law—no less a man 
than a postmaster-general—when he for the first 
time looked at the title page of Printers’ 
Ink, and then at the statute, asked of his legal 
adviser, District Attorney Tyner: ‘‘ Does not 
the law plainly exclude this journal? It is an- 
nounced as ‘a journal for advertisers,’ and the 
law says that a journal intended primarily for 
advertising purposes can not be carried in the 
mails as second-class matter. It seems to me 
that ‘a journal for advertisers’ must be intended 
primarily for‘advertising purposes.” At this 
point the eminent gentleman was set right by 
Judge Tyner, who explained that although it 
was not permissible to carry in the mails a pa- 
per that is intended primarily for advertising 
purposes, yet the law does not object to carry- 
ing a paper devoted to the science of advertis- 
ing, it being a well established conclusion that 
it would be just as proper to publish a paper de- 
voted to the science of advertising as to the sci- 
ence of cheese making, or any other department 
of agriculture or to any other science or trade. 

When on January 8, 1892, the Little School- 
master was excluded from its second-class 
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rights, it was in the absence of Judge Tyner, 
the district attorney assigned to duty at the 
Post-Office Department as the legal adviser of 
the postmaster-general, and was the act of an 
inexperienced assistant, who had no idea of 
the gravity of the blunder he was committing. 

During all the time that Printers’ Ink was 
deprived of its mail privilege its publishers 
were never once able to learn what was the real 
reason of its exclusion. The cause originally 
set down had not, in fact, existed. It was 
never mentioned a second time, and the depart- 
ment could find no other. The publishers of 
the little paper knew what its rights were, and 
had pursued no practices that were not per- 
mitted by the usages of the department and in- 
tended by the framers of the law—none that 
they had not pursued in the beginning of 
their publication. When their rights were 
finally restored to them they could not be and 
were not required to discontinue any practice 
that had not been pursued by them. On the 
other hand, they have since obtained from the 
department, from time to time, decisions es- 
pecially approving of each and every one of the 
usages that were during the time of their exclu- 
sion sometimes hinted at as irregular. 

Since the reinstatement of the paper to sec- 
ond-class rights in 1893, some desultory efforts 
have been made to secure a payment of the 
$25,000 surplus postage exacted. The only 
method available is through the passage of a 
bill by Congress ordering the money to be re- 

aid. Congressman Amos J. Cummings, of 

ew York, introduced such a bill in the House 
of Representatives, and Senator Hill, also of 
New York, introduced a similar one in the 
Senate. Ex-Senator Perkins, of Kansas, un- 
dertook to watch these bills, giving them the 
attention they required, but not long afterwards 
Mr. Perkins was removed by death, and what 
was nobody’s business has naturally received 
nobody’s attention, although Congressmen like 
Messrs. Cummings, Quigg and Johnson have 
interested themselves somewhat, and Senators 
Lodge, Chandler and others have indicated a 
willingness to do what is proper in the matter. 
The fact that such a bill is necessarily a private 
bill, for the passage of which there is no public 
demand, has led to the common result of its 
being introduced and getting no further. It is 
of no very great personal interest to anybody, 
and as the constituencies of the various senators 
and representatives are not writing them letters 
about it, they consequently feel no very strong 
pressure to induce them to act. 


+o 
A CHRISTMAS SUGGESTION. 

Fix up one of the big front windows with a 
Santa Claus post-office. Put a box where the 
children can deposit their letters. Print them 
in the newspapers as fast as they come in, or, 
if you think it better, mail them back to the 
parents in plain envelopes with a circular of 
store news, ora neat letter from the ‘‘ Head- 

uarters of Santa Claus, at Blank & Co.’s 
Store,’’ ackoowledeng the receipt of the letter 
and saying that the requesc would be given 
consideration if he had enough of these particu- 
lar articles when he made his rouaas on Christ- 
mas Eve.—A dvertising World. 





i Rl i 
ADVANCE POSTAL CARDS. 
Philadelphia has adopted the use of advance 
postals. The other day while calling ona busi- 
ness acquaintance in a large Western city, the 
ostman delivered a postal card from the Union 
Dontee Co., of Pennsylvania’s chief city, 
which read: “‘ The privilege of an audience on 
or about (date) would be highly appreciated. I 
shall ask but a few moments to discuss our 
products and prices, with the hope of securing 
your valued orders,””—Ad Sense. 


PRINTERS’ INK. 


PASSING OF THE WEEKLY. 

Thirty years ago every daily newspaper in 
the United States had a weekly edition as well, 
To-day it is exceptional for any of the great 
dailies to issue a hebdomadal. 

Thirty years ago the name was legion of 
literary weeklies more or less interesting in 
make-up; yet to-day their number is so few 
they may be numbered upon the fingers. 

In these years the daily has grown infinite’ 
in numbers, while circulation has swoller be- 
yond estimate. So the monthly magazines have 
increased in number, volume and circulation. 

There may be a reaction, but there is no ap- 
pearance of it. Civilization is not ready to 
take backward steps. In the big cities there is 
a demand for hourly news from the four quar-. 
ters of the globe, and it is met by the enterpris- 
ing dailies whose presses run night and day. 

The demand for the daily has reached the 
smaller towns. Villages of 3,000 have their 
dailies. Farmers once contented with the 
weekly ride miles every day to get the daily. 

To be sure the weekly paper will continue ; 
but it will be found in places that are too lim- 
ited in population to support adaily. Perhaps 
the constant cheapness of newspaper produc- 
tion may result in giving the smallest village its 
local daily. 

Of course the weekly class papers are likely 
to remain. There are reasons why they should 
hold themselves to the weekly issue. But the 
newspaper as such gravitates towards the daily 
edition, and, in fact, to several editions every 
day.— 7he Newspaper Maker. 


- Pod 
KRAMER’S EXPERIENCE, 

The average newspaper publisher thinks 
that an advertising contract run in the newspa- 
pers means the return tothe general advertiser 
of just so much gold, and _no_sooner is the ad- 
vertisement started than the money commences 
to run into the coffers of the advertisers. I 
want to say to you frankly, that as a result of 
an experience of ten years as a general adver- 
tiser, and an expenditure of several millions of 
dollars in the upbuilding of my business, that 
any newspaper advertising that I do that will 
bring back its cost in less than three years I 
am certainly well satisfied with ; and further, 
that it very frequently costs, in oy ad- 
vertising, $2 to produce the first sale of a 10- 
cent box of Cascarets. If it wasn’t for the 
merit of the article and the compounded ac- 
cumulative effect, and the recommendation of 
the original purchaser of Cascarets, a 
would burn up money faster than you coul 
make it on a printing press.—H. L. Kramer, 
in Newspaperdom. 





FOR A CARPET AD. 
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“BEYOND ALL 
EXPECTATIONS,” 


The Harlem News Company, which supplies 300 
newsdealers in the up-town district of New York City, 
sent this letter to the NEw York TIMES : 
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Some advertisers estimate the value of advertising 
space in newspapers on the basis of QUALITY of cir- 
culation ; some on the QUANTITY. THe New York 
Times (‘‘all the news that's fit to print,” one cent) offers 
both QUALITY and QUANTITY. 
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Literature 
and 


Advertising 


py) =: and comprehensive reviews, advance 
‘notes of new publications and full informa- 
tion concerning authors and publishers are 
daily features of The Commercial Advertiser. The 
editor of -this department is Prof. Harry Thurston 
Peck, of Columbia University, and he is assisted by a 
competent corps of reviewers. 

Publishers’ advertising in The Commercial Adver- 
tiser is also a regular and prominent feature of the paper. 
During the last six months publishers’ advertising 
shows the following percentages of increase over the 
same months of 1897: 


Last six months - - 67 per cent. 
Last three months - 82 per cent. 
Last month (November) 129 per cent. 


All the leading publishers advertise in 


The Commercial Advertiser, 
29 PARK ROW, NEW YORK. 
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PRINTERS’ INK 


IT SEEMED INCREDIBLE. 


On November 11th PRINTERS’ INK 
received the following article, submit- 
ted as a contribution: 

A‘ PRINTERS’ INK”’ ADLET. 


AN INTERVIEW WITH THE MANAGER OF THE 
AMERICAN BILL FILE COMPANY, 


By Walter G. Burns. 


“Will you believe that a three-line adlet in 
Printers’ INK is keeping our factory busy 
day and night this fall?” said Mr. George R. 
Craw to me, while I was calling upon him in 
his offices on the fourth floor of the Bass Build- 
ing, in regard to placing some trade journal ad- 
vertising. I told him that I would be sur- 
prised at no achievement of Printers’ Ink, 
whereupon he remarked: “ Well, sir, it is cer- 
tainly wonderful.” 

Mr. Craw is the manager of the American 
Bill File Co., of Fort Wayne, Ind., manufact- 
urers of advertising novelties, or, as I should 
more correctly say, manufacturers of an adver- 
tising novelty. It is an exception to find a firm 
manufacturing but a single ad specialty that 
employs so many hands or does so large a busi- 
ness as the American Bill File Co., and if this 
may seem out of the ordinary, stranger still is 
the fact that their large plant is running over- 
time, the result of an exclusively mail order 
































READY FOR MAILING. 





business, advertised by but three lines—‘‘Our 
mailable bill hooks are business builders ’”’— 
in but one paper, PRinTERS’ INK. 

“ Do you contemplate going in for display?” 
I asked tentatively, after a little talk on adver- 
tising in general. 

“No, sir, I do not,” replied Mr. Craw. “I 
intend running an ad week in and week out in 
the classified columns of Printers’ INk, as 
we have done right along under the heading 
“Advertising Novelties.” 

“To what do you attribute the large per- 
centage of orders on the number of inquiries 
you have received from the ad?’’ was my next 
question. 

“To the fact that, when a man finds our ad in 
the classified columns, he is looking for an ad- 
vertising novelty. He reads the ad and sends 
for a sample, and subsequently places his order. 
By using the classified columns the ad is read 

people that are in need of an ad specialty at 
time they read the ad. As we have more 
in now than we can possibly deliver be- 
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fore the holidays, we are justified in using this 
method, and, besides, it saves us a great deal 
of unnecessary correspondence.” 

‘* What firms are using the files?” 

“* Everybody. They are adapted to any busi- 
ness, and are especially popular with house- 
wives, in whose homes the files fill a long felt 
want, as the average housewife has no gi way 
of keeping her grocers’ and other bills together. 
Wholesale and retail grocers are giving them to 
the housekeepers in their territory to advertise 
their goods, and the files are bringing them ex- 
cellent results. They area perpetual advertise- 
ment, you know.” 

“* T notice that your company is making them 
with calendars attached, Mr. Craw.” 

“* Yes, and this combination is very popular. 
You know there are so many calendars distrib- 
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uted each year that firms realize that they must 
have something useful in connection with the 
calendar to keep it out of the waste basket.” 

‘*Do you contemplate putting the files into 
the English market? ”’ 

“* Not immediately, although we have patents 
eee | in both England and Germany. The 

act of the matter is that we have more than we 
can attend to right here in the United States, 
and will have for some years to come.” 

“Then you will make no efforts yourselves 
to obtain European business? ” 

** On the contrary, I believe we will dispose 
of our foreign patents on royalty to Eastern 
ey > mal 

Although a young man, not yet twenty-five, 
Mr. Craw has had a varied experience in the 
advertising field, and not over a year ago or- 
ganized the American Bill File Company, while 
advertising manager of the Journa/, 


As the story appeared decidedly im- 
probable to the skeptical eye of the 
Little Schoolmaster, he looked up the 
advertisement and found it to be as 
follows : 


FREE semple mailable bill hooks. Business 
builders. AM. BILL FILECO., Ft. Wayne, Ind. 








He also discovered that previous to 
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the use of this two-line advertisement 

a three-line announcement had been 

utilized, reading thus: 

( ae bill books are business builders. 
sampleand folders. AMER. BILL FILE 

CO., Ft. Wayne, Ind. 

He then decided to submit the in- 
terview to the American Bill File Co. 
for its comments, and received the fol- 
lowing reply : 








Office of 
Tue American Bit Fire Co. 
Fort Waynes, Ind., Nov. 14, 1898. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

We have your letter of November 11, and in- 
terview by Walter G. Burns. Mr. Burns called 
upon the writer about ten days ago, and in our 
conversation I advised him of the facts set forth 
in his paper submitted to you. The statements 
in regard to what your classified column has 
done for our business are absolute:y true. 

We send you under separate cover sample of 
the bill file novelty, as requested. 

We naturally have a very kindly feeling for 
your clever little paper, and feel that we owe 
our growing acquaintanceship with the best 
business men of the country to its substantial 
influence. 

We wish to thank you kindly for past favors 
and for your consideration in submitting Mr. 
Burns’ paper to us for our approval. Very 
truly yours, AMERICAN Britt Fite Co. 

Per G. R. Craw, Manager. 


This seemed to indicate that the 
facts were as stated, however improb- 
able they would ordinarily appear. 
The novelty which appears to have 
secured so much favor consists of a 
file on which housewives can hang 
their bills or receipts. Pictures of it 
ready for mailing and in use are shown 
herewith. It costs $19.50 to $15.60 
per thousand, according to quantity 
ordered. The manufacturers attribute 
its popularity to the fact that while re- 
tained as long.or longer than a calen- 
dar, itis not compelled, like the latter, 
to compete with a host of similar 
articles. . 


—<+oor—__<_“—— 
IN CHICAGO. 

There are two new things in the advertising 
line in Chicago. One of them is a street di- 
rectory—i. e.,a heavy frame about six feet high, 
placed at the corner of two streets and contain- 
ing the names and addresses of the merchants 
of that particular block. The other consists of 
several hundred tin boxes, about four feet high 
and two feet broad, scattered through the busi- 
ness district, to be used as receptacles for waste 
paper and other rubbish that usually collects in 
the heart of a great city. On the sides and 
enis of these boxes advertisements will be 
painted. Though the city is to receive 25 per 
cent of the revenue thus obtained, I understand 
that the people who have secured the poe 
of painting ads on these boxes are chuckling 
over the fact that they have a good thing.—A 7# 
in Advertising, New York. 


— ~- 

SeELEcT papers that reach the particular class 

that you are interested in. Don’t take a paper 

that is better suited to advertise your neighbor’s 

stock than your own, just because your neigh- 
bor uses 1t —A merican Poultry Journal, 
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TURNING THE TABLES. 

At Nice there exist gambling games for the 
delectation of foreign visitors. An English 
clergyman some time ago hired an immense 
blank wall opposite the exit from the station, 
He caused to be painted thereon a series of six 
pictures, each one representing a scene in a 
gambler’s life. The frst shows the gambler in 
the bosom of his family. In the next he is 
passing the gaming house, gives way to temp- 
tation,and enters, The third shows him seated 
at a table, having a run of luck, and piling up 
bank notes and gold in front of him. The 
fourth, fifth and sixth portray respectively his 
degradation, ruin and suicide. hough this 
pictorial warning probably did not much affect 
the income of the gambling establishments, it 
was not entirely to their taste. Soone of them 
outbid the English clergyman and secured the 
wall. The last three pictures were at once 
effaced, but the first three, showing the gam- 
bler’s success, have been allowed to remain, 
and now make an admirable advertisement.— 
London (Eng.) Post. 


WORK FOR ‘“ SCAPA”’ IN GERMANY. 

The Cologne Gazette demands protection 
from me invasion of German advertisements, 
and complains that ruins, stones and trees, and 
the vine-clad slopes of the Rhine are being de- 
faced, from Bingen to the City of the Three 
Kings. The wines of the Moselle, the beers of 
Bavaria, the sausages of Frankfort, have be- 
come features of the landscape, and Germany 
sees with grief the desecration of her ancient 
river, The same in France, where, says the 
Debats, unless order is quickly taken, our lines 
from Marseilles to Dunkerque will run between 
two rows of hoarding preaching the merits of 
patent foods. ‘‘ As to the people who travel in 
order to see the country, they may as well stop 
at home,”’ The same authority notes with sor- 
row the spread of the reclame rabies in Switzer- 
land, where the rocks of the Rigi extol some- 
body’s chocolate, and the Teufelstein blends 
the name of the devil with that of a manufact- 
urer of pens.—Pxdlicity. 


ee i 
EQUAL TO THE TRADE-MARK. 

The Duke was beside himself with rage. 

“Your family have only plebeian blood in 
their veins! ” hissed his Grace. 

“Well, you ought to know, you’ve bled them 
enough,” replied the Duchess, the fair Ameri- 
can, her mien quite in keeping with the haughty 
legend, ‘“‘ Non cura,non merces,’”’ upon the 
trade-mark of her father’s justly celebrated 
Combined Hair Vigor and Stove Polish —-De- 
troit Journal, 
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FOR A STOVE AD, 
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First in Circulation 





First in Advertising 





The Brooklyn Daily Eagle ranks first 
among the high-class evening papers of 
New York City in point of circulation 
and advertising patronage. 

In the.month of October, 1898, the 
Eagle carried :: : 


534154 


agate lines of advertising. 


This 1s more than double the amount 
claimed by any other high-priced evening 
paper in New York City. 


The Largest Circulation." 
The Largest Advertising Patronage. 
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KRAMER OF CASCARETS, 


WHEN contracting for space in newspapers all precedents are thrown 
aside, and Mr. Kramer follows his almost unerring personal judgment, which 
often looks arbitrary, but has a way of proving itself correct. As a preference 
for dailies over weeklies and monthlies, one of his right-hand men told me re- 
cently that this is about the way Mr. Kramer sized up the momentous ques- 
tion: Magazines and Monthlies, Good; Country Weeklies, Better; First-class 
Dailies, Best— Profitable Advertising, Nov. 15, 1898. 


PRICES, 

Prices tell; they tell the reader what the 
goods will cost him, and that is the first essen- 
tial. They tell the public that you are not 
afraid to have your prices compared with those 
of a competitor ; they tell a competitor that you 


are in business for a purpose, and that purpose 

is to do business on a business basis.—Brook- 

line (Mass.) Chronicle. 

pi Salle 

Goop advertising is the oil which eases the 
clasps of many pocket-books. 
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(Washington Cimes 


With its morning, evening and Sunday editions is the only com- 
plete Newspaper in the National Capital. 


ITS CIRCULATION 
which is guaranteed under a bond of $50,000 by the Advertisers’ 
Guarantee Company of Chicago, is now greater than that of the 
other Washington dailies combined, 


THE PROOF. 


The Advertisers’ Guaran- 
tee Company, of Chicago, 
hereby certifies that it has, 
by its expert examiners, 
proven and attested the cir- 
culation of THE TIMEs, 
Washington, D.C. ‘lhe 
daily average PAID circulation for the month 
of September, 1898, wes 44,890 covies. 
This is guaranteed to the advertisers of the 
country by a BOND of $5c, 000 in the Fidelity and 
Deposit Company, of Mary- * 
land, deposited in the North- 
western National Bank of 
Chicago. 
Advertisers’ Guarantee 
Company, 
By J. R. MASON, Pres. 














Everyhody in Washington 


Reads 1HE TIMEs and its leading business houses advertise in it. 


Che Cimes 


WASHINGTON, D.C. 
Frank B. Conger, New York Representative, 


52 TRIBUNE BUILDING. 
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TO DEVELOP EXPORT TRADE. 


At the outset the American manufacturer, 
seeking a foreign market for his goods, finds 
himself confronted by the disadvantage of not 
knowing his cust s, their busi meth- 
ods, their business standing or their require- 
ments, Let him deal with the export houses 
until he can establish direct relations with the 
fureign market. But he must create a demand 
for his goods on the.export’ house by advertis- 
ing pro perhaps through agents, catalogues, 
etc. Eventually it will pay him to have in the 
foreign market a reliable agent familiar with 
the p2ople, their ways and habits and language, 
aad thoroughly posted in his business and pos- 
s:3sed of the faculty of making friends. Such a 
man might be found, qualified to act for several 





houses in different lines ne in the in-" 
ne 


vestigation, and minimizing the expense. Seek- 
ing foreign business by means of circulars and 
catalogues, more inf:equently than not so im- 
perfectly translated into the language of the 
country as to be unintelligible, is a waste of 
money, if not supplemented with more direct 
efforts. Five minutes’ talk, with a line of sam- 
ples to back it up, is worth five years’ corre- 
spondence and circularizing alone. Advertising 
in export journals will help familiarize people 
with the various brands of goods, and is good 
for the purpose of fortifying the work of the 
local agents. When the manufacturer has decid- 
ed to enter a foreign market direct, it is consid- 
ered better to have one good agent in each 
city in place of one man for the whole country. 

Attention must be bestowed on the price and 
quality of the goods. American manufacturers 
should not fall into the error of their English 
competitors, who assume that goods made for 
the English market will sell anywhere, and es- 
pecially in what they term “ foreign countries,” 
meaning non-English speaking countries. 
French and German manufacturers avoid this 
error. Goods, of no matter what kind, should 
always be suited to the requirements. 

Goods sent to foreign markets, more es- 
pecially at the outset of business relations, 
should invariably be precisely what they are 
represented to be. Failure on this score fur- 
nishes an excuse for demanding additional dis- 
counts, evading payment, causes unpleasant 
friction, and oftentimes results in loss. 

he terms of sales form a vital point. The 
manufacturer who wants “ cash in advance ’* cr 
even on consignment for his goods will find it 
very difficult to trade direct. Americans who 
have tried to do business on this basis, when 
the exporters of other countries give from one 
to six, and sometimes even nine months’ credit, 
have naturally failed. Credit is an essential 
factor in foreign transactions, and no business 
can be transacted without it. ‘ If American 
manufacturers do not see their way to give 
credit,’’ writes an Argentine correspondent, 
“they will not do much good. Nobody will 
buy goods and pay cash in advance. That sys- 
tem will never get this market.” 

When catalogues must be sent out, the price 
list, in the foreign terms of currency, should ac- 
company them and the discount should be giv- 
en. More than this, the prices should not be 
quoted 2t the factory, as they generally are, but 
F. O. B vessel. And unless the circulars are 
intelligibly printed in the language of the 
country. they would better be kept at home.— 
Advertising Experience. 

‘re sede 


AsstsTant (to employer)—Please, sir, what 
shall I mark this new lot of silk at? 

Employer—Mark the selling price 12 shill- 
ingsa yard. 

* cratic the cost price is 4 shillings a 

rd. 


Employer—I don’t care what it cost. We 
are selling off regardless of cost.—77t-Bits, 
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CHINESE ADVERTISING RATES. 

Advertising men who happen to be at sea in 
regard to the rates for advertising in papers 
issued in the Philippine Islands and that part 
of the world, may find a guide in the advertis- 
ing rates charged for the Chung Ngoi San Po, 
a Chinese daily paper published at Hong 
Kong. The rate card of this paper is for a 
line of space containing 10 Chinese characters 
across one column. One line costs 8 cents in 
American money for one insertion, two inser- 
tions come to 12 cents, three insertions 16 
cents, and four insertions 18 cents. Each sub- 
sequent insertion is to cost 2 cents for every 
line. Should the advertisement be ordered for 
three months, a discount of 5 per cent is al- 
lowed, and on an order fora year, for daily in- 
sertions, there is a discount of 20 per cent. 
American advertisers who may decide to insert 
a trial advertisement in the Chung Ngoi San 
Po will be relieved to learn that advertisements 
will be translated from English into Chinese 
without charge. The advertising rates for the 
Daily I’ress, Hong Kong, which is printed in 
English for the foreign residents, are 12 cents 
a line for one insertion, two insertions 16 cents, 
three insertions 18 cents, and four insertions 20 
cents. Subsequent insertions come to 2 centsa 
line. These rates, of course, are for advertise- 
ments printed in English. The Dazly Press 
sets advertisements in Bourgeois type, and ad- 
vertisements measuring less than eight lines are 
charged for as eight.— 7he Fourth Estate. 
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A BOSTON MAN’S IDEA. 

** No bother to show goods.” 

You doubtless have heard this remark or read 
it somewhere. What do you think of it? 

Personally, if I were a storekeeper, I would 
never use it. As far as my observation goes, I 
think it is putting a clerk to considerable 
bother to haul down goods and spread them 
out for inspection, not sell a cent’s worth, and 
then pack them up and replace them on the 
shelves dr in the show cases or on the counters. 
I would be apt to visit that store where the 
proprietor advertised after this fashion : *‘ Itis 
somewhat of a bother to show goods, yet our 
clerks are well paid for doing this sort of thing, 
and we hope that you will accept our invitation 
to thoroughly inspect our stock whether you 
buy or not. By so doing, you will keep the 
clerks busy (which means that they will retain 
their positions), and your expressions of likes 
and dislikes will better enable us to cater to 
your wants in the future. Your opinions are 
valuable to us, and we want your co-operation 
in this regard, for we feel that if eventually we 
keep just what pleases you, your trade will 
naturally follow. Perhaps we have just what 
you are looking for to-day. Come and see.”— 
Boston (Mass.) Post. 


+o 
THE TRUE POLICY. 

** I can’t afford to advertise on a large scale,” 
said a merchant lately, ‘‘ and with my varied 
stock I wouldn’t know where to begin on a 
small scale.” It is a common fallacy that the 
advertising must cover the whole stock. In 

oint of fact, it never does, even with the most 
avish advertisers; and, if it did, the result 
would be a jumble of prolixity. The true pol- 
icy is to, select ore article at a time—something 
moderately priced and meeting the want of the 
day--and push that at the people.—P/iladel- 
phia Record. 





oe 

CLERGYMAN—You want to be separated from 

your husband? Don’t you know that marriages 
are made in heaven ? 

She—I know that, sir; but ours was not. J 

got my husband through an advertisement 10 

the papers.—Boston Journal. 
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IF YOU DON’T KNOW 


which road to take 


LOOK AT THE SIGNBOARD. 


San Francisco CALL 


is the GREAT INDEX to SUCCESSFUL 
ADVERTISING on the PACIFIC COAST. 


Why? Why? 
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HOME ecause 
ADVERTISERS The 
who are on * 
the ground and C ALL ° 
KNOW WHICH IS ‘ 
BEST, - 5 
regardless of “—- 5 
what fs claimed, widely - 
PATRONIZE THE read 5 
CALL in : 
TO A GREATER the 7 
EXTENT : Homes. 9 
than any other San Francisco daily. : 

: , 5 

Home Subscribers constitute 2 


the great purchasing class. 


QUIT PAYING high rates FOR 
CIRCULATION BURNED IN GARBAGE CREMATORIES 
and Pacific Coast advertising will pay. 


W. S. LEAKE, Manager, San Francisco, Cal. 
DAVID ALLEN, Eastern Representative, 188 World Building, New York. 


C GEORGE KROGNESS, Marquette Building, Chicago, Ill. 
(for district west of Pittsburg). 
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STORE MANAGEMENT. 


How to pot Se full value of carer ising by rightly conducting the business, and how to 
u 


Subscribers are invited to ask questions, submit plans for criticism, or to give their views 
upon any subject discussed in this department. Address Chas. F. Jones, care PRINTERS’ INK. 


cious system of advertising. 


F. Fones. 
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Brooklyn is a peculiar city. A large 
portion of the people who live there 
are intensely interested in anything 
that is Brooklyn in sentiment, and 
have little use for anything whatever 
that comes to town (no matter how 
good it is) that is not entirely local in 
its management and its aims. Recent- 
ly, when Mr. F. James Gibson took 
charge of the advertising of Messrs. 
Journeay & Burnham, he began at once 
to pursue the right course by trying to 
impress upon the people that the store 
was a Brooklyn institution from base- 
ment to roof. This kind of advertis- 
ing is occasionally good policy in any 
city where it is backed up by facts, but 
it is more particularly good policy for 
a store in Brooklyn than in any other 
place I know of. Here is the way that 
one of Messrs. Journeay & Burnham’s 
advertisements reads: 


An Historical 
Brooklyn Landmark. 


One of the things of which Brooklyn people 
are and have for many years been proud of is 
the JOURNEAY & BURNHAM ‘Store. 
This pride has doubtless been accentuated by 
the fact that the store is and always has been 
in a peculiar sense a Brooklyn institution. Its 
ownership, its management, its employees have 
always been Brooklynites of the Brooklynites. 
Beginning in a small way in Atlantic avenue, it 
grew and prospered as Brooklyn grew and 
ingame till, to quote a distinguished Brook- 





‘ 


yn organ of public opinion, it became ‘‘a 
household word,” and till, to quote again an- 
other recent utterance of the same high author- 
ity, ‘‘ Brooklyn would hardly be Brooklyn 
without Journeay & Burnham.” 


+*,* 





New York City, 
Mr. Charles F. Jones, New York: 
Mr. Jonzs—I am an expressman. That is, 
I have a dozen express wagons that I try to 
keep a. Although I have never advertised 
or never heard of any one in the express busi- 
ness advertising, I have some way got into the 
habit of reading Printers’ Ink. Can you 
give me any points as to whether an express- 
man could advertise in any way that would 
bring him more business? Yours very truly, 
Joun FRANCIs. 
Undoubtedly the express business 
can be advertised with success if the 
work is carried on the right way so as 
to deserve being advertised. There 
are very few people in New York who 


at some time or other do not have a 
package, or a trunk, or furniture 
which they wish moved, and nearly 
everybody, I think, at just such a time 
would be only too glad to know the 
name and address of some one who 
would do this moving or expressing 
carefully at a reasonable price. If 
Mr. Francis is reasonable in his prices, 
and prompt in answering calls, and can 
be reached by telephone as well as by 
mail, and will make his business 
and address known systematically, I 
am sure that it will not be very long 
before he is running a dozen wagons 
instead of half that number. It ap- 
pears to me that one of the very best 
means that such a business can use to 
advertise itself would be through 
street car cards. A street car card is 
plenty large to tell the whole story in 
readable type, and in New York City 
is very apt to be seen by a large num- 
ber of persons every day. It will, of 
course, cost a great deal more money 
than any expressman can at the start 
afford to spend in order to cover any 
large portion of New York, but a 
small beginning might be made taking 
in one line or more and gradually in- 
crease as the business might justify. 
The chief thing to be put into such an 
advertisement would be something to 
impress the address of the expressman 
upon the minds of the people. 

There is in New York City a com- 
pany called “The Manhattan Deliv- 
ery Company,” which I believe is con- 
nected with “ Adams Express Com- 
pany.” “The Manhattan Delivery 
Company ” carries packages anywhere 
in New York City for a small sum of 
money. They advertise in a limited 
way, but I am satisfied could do ten 
times the business if they would only 
extend their advertising, as I do not 
believe at the present time that out- 
side of the business public that one in 
a thousand persons has any knowledge 
that for the small sum of twenty or 
twenty-five cents they can have their 
packages called for and delivered any- 
where in New York City. It is a 
business that can not only be adver- 











tised, but advertised into prominence 
very quickly if the express company 
only had the grit to spend a little 
money pushing it. 
+ 
PeortA, Ill. 
Mr. Charles F. Fones, New York: 

DEAR Str—Do you consider the inclosed ad- 
vertisements convincing trade bringers? Our 
house considers advertising a contract with the 
people and will allow no misrepresentation 
whatsoever. Trade increases monthly and we 
do the best business in Illinois outside of Chi- 
cago. Hoping to hear from you, I remain, 

Respectfully, E. Kusswuren, 

With Schipper & Block. 

The advertisements which accompa- 
nied this letter are attractive, first on 
account of their size, and also because 
they are not overcrowded, but are very 
neatly set and displayed. The policy 
of having a store and its merchandise 
exactly as advertised is the only true 
policy upon which to run an up-to-date 
store. The following is the head-line 
to one of these advertisements : 


As Advertised.... 


Our advertising is done as carefully as our 
buying. Every article is exactlyas described. 
You will always find better and greater values 
in our store than you were led to believe. For 
instance, we advertise a line of dress goods at 
48c. You know there are none better at that 
price in this city. This is the value of print- 
ers’ ink. Read each article below and ask 
the clerk to show you the goods advertised. 
They will gladly concede your request. 








#6 

I am in receipt of a circular from J. 
Harry Allan, men’s outfitter, of Win- 
chester, Ky. Mr. Allan has just in- 
augurated in his store the one price 
system. He explains his reasons for 
doing this and the benefits derived 
therefrom in such a clear way that I 
am going to reproduce the circular, as 
it may be of benefit to some other 
merchants, who although they may 
not have been doing so in the past, 
would like in the future to sell goods 
at one price to everybody. 
To the Citizens of Winchester and Clark 

County : 

Convinced, as I am from many years’ obser- 
vation, that the old custom of selling the same 
goods at different prices to different customers 
Is grossly unjust—to all save the higgler for 
bargains—I have decided to inaugurate in 
Winchester the strictly ‘‘ One Price System.” 

Every article will be marked in plain figures 
and absolutely no reduction from the fixed 
prices will be made. 

Under the old system the regular customer, 
who has confidence in the dealer and relies 
upon his statement as to values, pays the high- 
er price ; while the bargain driver is shown the 
preference of a reduced price—in order not to 
miss the sale. 

Under the new system, one has the constant 
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assurance that he is getting the goods at exact- 
ly the same price as the “‘ hard customer ” who 
spends hours vainly seeking a reduction. 

Under the old, the price is marked high (for 
some customers) in order to compensate for the 
low cuts which other customers will demand 
—and receive. 

Under the new, the “‘ one price ”’ is fixed as 
low as possible consistent with a living profit, 
with this advantage that by distributing it 
among all his customers, the dealer can afford 
to ask less profit from each than when he ob- 
tains the same profit from only a few. 

It is simply a case of equal justice to all and 
special favors to none. You must and do 
recognize the wisdom and fairness of these 
principles. They constitute the corner-stone 
of the business I hope to do with the people of 
Winchester and Clark County. Will you not 
then by your patronage assist in putting and 
keeping them in practice? 

We have a superb line of clothing, gents’ 
furnishing goods, hats and shoes, which were 
bought in person in New York and Boston last 
month, at prices which will enable us to sel! 
them extremely low. The remnant of the late 
W. H. Ecton’s stock will be closed out at bar- 
gain prices. 

Earnestly soliciting a share of your patron- 
age, and assuring you of our confidence that 
we will please you, we remain, 

Yours very respectfully, 
J. Harry ALLAN. 
** 

The following announcement may 
suggest to merchants in smaller towns 
a way to cause the farmers as well as 
their own city people to talk a great 


deal about them: 


YOU ARE INVITED TO COME AND SEE 


President McKinley’s Large 
Pumpkin. 


OVER SIX FEET LONG. 

Besides the largest pumpkins ever grown in 
Franklin County, whicli will be on exhibition 
free all day and evening next Saturday. It’s 
our Second Annual Big Pumpkin Contest. 
The sight will be worth coming miles to see. 
Pumpkins will be weighed at 2 P. M. 


O. L, PITTS SHOE CO., 
243 SOUTH HIGH STREET, NEAR RICH STREET, 
COLUMBUS, OHIO. 
** 

The senior member of a big depart- 
ment store said in conversation, “I 
give special instructions to the head of 
every department in my store to exer- 
cise special care in retaining the serv 
ices of every courteous clerk at any 
reasonable cost and to encourage him 
in every legitimate way. I have 
learned the value of showing my cus- 
tomers the most careful and courteous 
attention through my clerks.” 

This man has made a wonderful 
success of his business, and the point 
he mentions above I want to impress 
upon storekeepers everywhere. It 
pays to have courteous clerks at any 
reasonable cost, no matter how large 
or small the store may be. 
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A lady went into a large Brooklyn 
department store to buy a parlor table 
cover. The clerk showed her a num- 
ber, but the cover she liked best and 
wanted seemed to her to be soiled. 
“Please show me another one, that 
seems to be soiled,” said the lady. 

“ Why, no it isn’t,” said the clerk. 

“Tt certainly is,” was the response. 

“T guess your eyes must be poor,” 
the clerk sarcastically remarked. 

The would-be buyer was too much 
of a lady to argue the question further, 
and, turning away, remarked to her 
companion that when she wanted any- 
thing of this kind again she would 
look for it somewhere else. A lady 
standing near them took the liberty of 
saying, “That’s just the way I get 
treated here. If it wasn’t for the fact 
that this store is much nearer me than 
any other, I would never come here.” 
This shows how the report of bad 
treatment spreads. If allowed to go 
on the store soon gets the reputation 
of having an impertinent lot of clerks. 
The clerk referred to in the above in- 
stance should have had brains enough 
and tact enough not to argue with a 
customer. No matter whether he 
thought the article was soiled or not 
he should have shown other goods 
without a murmur. A clerk has no 
business to talk back to a custome-. 
Why is it that some clerks are so 
much more popular than others with 
patrons of a store? Because they 
have the faculty of winning and hold- 
ing customers. You will find them 
always courteous. In the great mass 
of people there can not help but be 
some who are overbearing and unrea- 
sonable, but the clerk “must grin and 
bear it,” and not talk back. 

* 

Mr. L. D. Manchester, of Kent, 
Conn., is one of the few plumbers I 
know of that gets out attractive ad- 
vertising, or knows how to talk con- 
vincingly about his business. I have 
before me one of Mr. Manchester's 
circulars which I believe was written 
for him by Mr. J. A. Kershaw. I do 
not think that the circular is a recent 
one, and probably Mr Manchester has 
been using it for some time, although 
a copy of it has just come to my no- 
tice. The circular is so full of good 
suggestions of various kinds that I be- 
lieve it will not only interest pluthbers 
and sellers of household wares, but 
many other persons in different lines 
of business, and for that reason I 
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shall take enough space to reproduce 
a good part of it. 





My Ways [lay be Your Ways. 


Why This Talk. 


A little plain talk about my business will 
harm no one, and will surely help all who ever 
have occasion to call on me for plumbing, 
aay tinwork, or any of the things in my 
store, by letting them know just what to expect 
from me in service, in goods and in prices 


To Begin With. 

The man who sends for me will get me just 
as soon as I can get to him—I drive to those at 
a distance with all reasonable haste. If I say 
I’ll come right away, I will come right away. 
If I say I’ll be there in an hour, something 
very unusual must happen to prevent me from 
getting there in that time. This means that 
I'll not promise what I can’t perform in order 
to hold your trade. 


What I Can Do. 

I can surely do, in a perfectly satisfactory 
manner, anything that comes within the limits 
of my several trades, that you are likely to want 
done. I do such little jobs as soldering holes 
in basins ; such big ones as installing complete 
steam, hot-water and hot-air heating plants. 

I wish to avoid all appearance of boasting, 
and will simply add to the above the statement 
that in the city of Mt. Vernon, N. Y., I passed 
the examination that every practicing master 
plumber must pass in New York State’s largest 
cities, and secured the license that now hangs 
in my store, here in Kent. 


What I Do With. 


All the tools and appliances that I am likely 
ever to need in plumbing, heating or metal 
working I have. My tools are of the modern 
labor-saving kind, and though they are expen- 
sive they save my patrons a good deal of 
money in the course of a year by enabling me 
to do my work quickly and by the most ap- 
proved methods. 

Nearly all my work is done by my own hands 
and brain ; all of it is done under my personal 
supervision. 


What I Charge. 


I have no flexible scale of prices. I charge 
everybody the same price, for I suppose a | 
time 1s worth as much to one as to another. 
charge forty cents an hour invariably, counting 
from the time I leave my shop until I return. 
If I use another’s labor with my own, his costs 
less—about half. I am most always too busy 
to ‘‘ nurse ’’a job, even if I had the inclina- 
tion to do so. I do all work as quickly as is 
consistent with good work. 


In My Store. 


I sell stoves, ranges, lamps, cooking utensils 
and carry small stocks of paint and nousehold 
hardware. My prices are guaranteed to be as 
low as.any hereabouts, and I cheerfully refund, 
without argument, full purchase price on all 
unsatisfactory purchases returned in good con- 
dition and within reasonable time. 

My Terms. 

I extend thirty days’ credit to all responsible 
persons, but, of course, prefer cash, : 

1 solicit your trade on the price and service 
basis set forth in this circular. I would be 
giad to answer any questions about my business 
that you would expect me to answer. 

I am, at your service, 


L. D. MANCHESTER, 
Kent, Conn, 
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IT IS REALLY A GREAT HELP. 


Lynn, Mass., Nov. 18, 1898. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

As a constant reader of your interesting and 
valuable little journal, will you be kind enough, 
through the columns of Printers’ Ink, to in- 
form me which addressing machine, in your 
opinion, is the best? You will confer a great 
favor if you will make answer to the above 
query. Verytruly, Cuas. J. Quiciey, 

23.West Green street, 

Observant readers have noticed that 
their copy of PRINTERS’ INK has of 
late come to them addressed in letters 
consisting of an aggregation of dots. 
An effort has been made to reproduce 
one of these addresses ‘below, but the 
camera, while showing the style of 
letters, has failed to indicate that each 
letter is composed of separate points 
or dots. 
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in the reproduction above. In making 
the stencils, preference is given to the 
Densmore typewriter, because it is as- 
serted that its alignment is not as lia- 
ble to get out of order as are most 
other typewriters, a fact that is said to 
have been demonstrated by experience. 

The advantages of sucha mailing 
machine over the old mailing galleys 
and a Dick machine are many and 
valuable. Its use obviates the neces- 
sity for a retention of type for address- 
ing purposes and eliminates all expense 
for composition. Any person who can 
operate a typewriter is able to produce 
the stencils, while the operation of the 
machine itself requires no more than 
average intelligence. Any office boy 
of ordinary common sense will master 
the details in a very short time. It is 


& CO 
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This addressing is done by an auto- 
matic mailing machine, manufactured 
by Wallace & Co., 10 Warren street, 
New York. By its aid it is possible to 
address a hundred envelopes or wrap- 
pers every minute, or six thousand an 
hour. Where wrappers are used a roll 
of wrapping paper may be attached to 
the mechanism, and a cutting fixture 
cuts the wrappers automatically. 

The first thing to be done in using 
Wallace’s mailing machine is to pre- 
pare the stencils. These consist of 
pieces of linen paper, 4% by 1% 
inches in Jength and width, on which 
the names are printed by the use of a 
typewriter. Instead, however, of us- 
ing the ordinary printing letters of a 
typewriter, an alphabet is substituted 
wherein each letter consists of small 
sharp points, which when they touch 
the stencil prick their way through. 
Afterward, when the stencil is used to 
print with, the ink makes its way 
through these holes, thus producing 
the dotted letters intended to be shown 
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possible to prepare new lists and sten- 
cils with hardly any more cost than is 
requisite to copy a list of names on a 
typewriter, and then the cost of ad- 
dressing the names is reduced from one 
or two dollars a thousand to one-half 
as many cents if the office boy is hired 
cheap enough. 


Mail List Type 


FOR SALE CHEAP. 

I have for sale the type, slugs and 
sorts used on a 50,000 Long Primer 
Mail List. Also roo regulation Mail 
Galleys, used on same. This material 
is in first-class condition Will sell 
the complete outfit, or any part of it, 

at 15c. per Ib., cash, 

I will furnish a proof of a galley of 
same as it now stands to any applicant. 

First inquirers, first served. White 
at once, stating quantity wanted. Ad- 
dress WM. JOHNSTON, Printers’ Ink 
Press, 10 Spruce St., New York. 
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NOTES. 
D. Jaynz ‘& Son, of Philadelphia, issue 
1 sin teen lan 





BEGINNING with the number issued January 
1, 1899, 7'ruth will become a monthly. 

Tue latest development of the art of adver- 
tisement has not appeared in America, as we 
might have Souk butin Sweden. The ad- 
vertisers have captured the backs of the Swed- 
ish national bank-note.—77¢ Bits. 

On Nov. 25th Mr. E. H. Morse, principal 
of the Morse Business College, Hartford, de- 
livered a lecture on “ Ideas on Advertising ” 
before the Commercial Teachers’ Association 
of Eastern New Yorkat Packard College, N.Y. 

In San Francisco L. R. Robertson has peti- 
tioned the supervisors for permission to erect 
iron kiosks at the corners of the principal busi- 
ness streets, from which to dispense informa- 
tion to the public and incidentally work an ad- 
vertising plan. 

Srecer, Cooper & Co. are using these lines 
on the Elevated Road in the midst of a highly 
colored fairy scene : 

In days of yore, Christmas gifts the fairies bore; 
But nowadays, it better, pays, to buy them at, 
the Big Store. 

Sam W. Hoxeg, of New York, offers to de- 
sign and, lithograph one thousand four-color 
24-sheet. posters, each making a stand 94x20 
feet, and, post and renew them for thirty days 
in New York, Chicago, Portland, Kansas City 
and San Francisco, at $3,142. 

Ow arecent visit to a small town in Wiscon- 
sin I had occasion to purchase some postage 
stamps. at the post-office. The stamps were 
given, to me inclosed in an envelope which bore 
the advertisement of the leading clothier of the 
town printed across the face.—Ad Sense. 

Tue W. D. Boyce Co., of Chicago, are pub- 
lishers.of the Saturday Blade and Ledger and 
World, three weeklies for which a proved cir- 
culation.of 600,090 has been claimed, although 
not a human being can be found to whom such 
a circulation has ever been proved.— 7he AZaid 
Order Journal. 

Tue proprietors of Brandreth’s Pills have 
lately begun some vigorous advertising with 
cuts and text ; and are putting some emphasis 
on the fact that their piils have been going since 
1835. Among the medicines that were their 
rivals or comrades at that early date were 
Swaine’s Panacea and Dr. Wistar’s Balsam of 
Wild Cherry. 

Tue second great indanry of New York 
City is its printing and publishing business. 
Lumping the bookmaking, printing and pub- 
lishing business under one head, the annual 
output is set down at $91,000,000, which is only 
surpassed by the clothing industry, figured at 
$138,000,000. Engraving and ers aor 
are grouped together as the nineteenth industry 
of the city, with a production of $9,000,000.— 
Newspaperdom. 

CHARLEs ScrtBNgrR’s Sons (N. Y.) issue at 
$4 a copy a volume called ‘‘Commercial Cuba,” 
claimed to be “an exhaustive picture of the 
conditions and possibilities of _— industry 
on the island, each town and each district be- 
ing critically examined with a view to the out- 
look for American capital, backed by American 
energy. The author, who is at the head of the 
railway department of the General Electric 
Company, is recognized as a statistician of ex- 
eapthonal ability whose word carries weight.” 


Tue Herald, Columbia, Mo., has made ar- 
rangements to erect at once at its own expense 
on 100 miles of the roads leading out of Colum- 
bia, posts showing distance and direction. 
These posts will be specially constructed of 
oak, finished in a neat and substantial 


way, 
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with figures placed so as to be plainly visible a 
quarter of a mile away. Their location will be 
officially surveyed, and the accuracy of the fig- 
ures can be relied upon. The corner of Broad- 
way and Eighth street, in Columbia, is taken 
as the point from which measurements will be 
made.—A rt in Advertising. 

As to the relative values of the different 
classes of general media, I may say briefly 
from my own experience that we have found re- 
ligious papers to bring the best returns. These 
en ey are read by people who prize them very 

ighly, and who read them thoroughly. Nine- 
tenths of these papers are read by paying sub- 
scribers. I have often wished that the secular 
weeklies had the same strong hold upon their 
readers. Buttheydonot. They are read very 
little in a thorough manner. People buy them 
for their caricatures,etc. They do not have 
much of a subscription circulation. Theirs is 
mostly a news-stand sale.—7he Quaker Oats 
Man, in Advertising Experience. 

Tue Northwestern Agency of the Williams 
Typewriter, Chicago, has inaugurated a suc- 
cessful plan to increase their sales in type- 
writer and office supplies, in the form of a 
coupon book containing 48 coupons, each rep- 
resenting 25 cents. The coupon books are pre- 
sented to stenographers,and when purchases 
of 25 cents are made the coupons are handed to 
the salesman and placed to the credit of the 
holder of the — book, and when the 48 
coupons are used the holder of the book is en- 
titled to a dozen photographs from a well- 
known studio, a camera or several other ar- 
ticles of value. Now you will readily see that 
a young lady who holds one of those coupon 
books will buy plenty of supplies.—A d Sense. 

LarRGE business houses that ought to be 
above such tricks have recently been guilty of 
perpetrating a swindle. Over an anonymous 
signature they have invited writers of adver- 
tisements to submit specimens of their work in 
competition for the position of advertising 
manager of the firm. The specimens thus con- 
tributed—and there are many of them—are ap- 
propriated by the concern and turned over to 
their own advertising manager, whom they had 
never intended to discharge. The writers have 
the pleasure of seeing their work in print, but 
not a cent do they receive for it. If they com- 
plain to the firm, their letters are either ig- 
nored, or their claims to recompense are dis- 

uted. Thus do the big business houses profit 

the unpaid labor of the writers.—New York 
Telegraph. 

To my mind the situation is just this: With 
the rapid advance which has been made during 
the past few years, both in the manufacture 
and facilities for distribution of all classes of 
newspapers and periodicals, to-day (without 
reference to local advertising) the daily paper 
and the monthly publication cover the field 
thoroughly, and to the very best advantage of 
the general advertiser. You take, for instance, 
the daily. It, reaches the great majority of 
city people, and those for many miles through- 
out the suburban districts, while through all 
the larger towns and villages a daily paper is, 
almost without exception, sate’ in the majori- 
ty of homes. The small local sheet, however, 
is read almost exclusively for the local items 
which it contains. I believe the proprietors of 
Castoria, or other generally advertised articles, 
would note a perceptible increase in their sales 
were they to drop all advertising in the small 
weekly papers throughout the country and use 
the monthly publications instead.—Charies E. 
Ellis,in Profitable Advertising. 

A New Mexico postmaster writes to PrinT- 
ERs’ INK: Recently the Post-Office Depart- 
ment made a ruling that no matter of the sec- 
ond, third or fourth class could be forwarded 


. 
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from one office to another without the postage 
being prepaid. Since this ruling went into 
effect I have notified the senders ot all such lit- 
erature, when I could not deliver it, that there 
was mail at this office sent by them, that on re- 
ceipt of postage stamps it would be returned 
Not one-third of the people notified have sent 
stamps for its return, and consequently the cir- 
culars and catalogues have gone into the waste 
paper basket. Recently one of the large mail- 
order houses sent a large number of circulars to 
this office, announcing that their new annual 
catalogue had been printed, and that on receipt 
of the price it would be forwarded. ere 
were twenty-four of these circulars that could 
not be delivered, some because the addresses 
were dead, others because they had left town. 
I recognized the names of most of them as peo- 
ple who had at one time lived here. From ap- 
pearances it is probable that tis house sends 
out every time it issues a new catalogue such 
notices as these to every person who has ever 
bought of it. Each circular costs one cent 
for postage, besides the price of the circular, 
envelope and —— Some of the ad- 
dresses have to my know —_ not been in the 
town for ten years. I notified the house that 
there were so many circulars here, and to send 
me the necessary postage and I would return 
them, I received a letter from the house say- 
ing that if the mail was circulars it would be 
obliged if I would put them where they would 
do the most good. This I promptly did by 
depositing them in the waste basket. Now, if 
this house had sent the postage stamps, the cir- 
culars would have been returned, and then the 
names could have been crossed off the list, and 
the expense of sending circulars in the future to 
dead people would be saved, It looks to me to 
be short sighted economy to save the price of 
returning circulars, when by getting them back 
the senders can learn how many dead names are 
on the circular and catalogue list, 


-+- 
MR. MUNSEY’S IMPRESSIVE SILENCE. 

It is a gross injustice to the advertiser to sug- 
gest to him that he shall pay a certain percent- 
age above the rate if he wishes to know how 
much circulation he will get. Advertisers 
would not support such an institution, as it is 
within the province of the directory publisher 
to dispense such information, and it can be done 
by him satisfactorily to all usual purposes, and 
all honest circulation papers should aid the 
directory publisher by furnishing a correct 
statement. In this connection, we may say 
that Mr. Munsey himself does not seem to en- 
courage the workers in this branch of the busi- 
ness. There was a time, when he first sold his 
magazine at the popular price of 10 cents, that 
he loudly proclaimed his rapidly increasing cir- 
culation in large, red-lettered circulars which 
were sent to advertisers each month. That 
time is long past ; his lips have been hermetic- 
ally sealed upon the subject until his Sphinx 
Club speech. It is always pleasing to read one 
of Mr. Tesasy’s circulars ; Ris writing is of the 
easy, conversational style, and at the same time 
le seems earnest and honest. This makes his 
silence on the circulation subject the more im- 
pressive.—President Humphrey, of the H. B. 
Humphrey Advertising Agency, in Profita- 
ble Advertising. 





IN HAVANA. 

The first American newspaper to be pub- 
lished in Havana is the wale Reporter. It 
made its appearance October 19th, and devotes 
most of its space to market reports. The Re- 
porter of November 2d, copies of which were 
received in New York last week, announced 
the birth of a second American newspaper in 
Havana. , It has been christened the all 
A dvertiser.—Nationai Advertiser, 
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“ SPACE-FINDERS.” 

Nearly the whole world has heard what large 
sums billposting firms pay for spaces and 
hoardings ; but few outside the business know 
that there are in London and other towns well 
paid men whose whole business is known as 
** space-finding.’’ There is such keen compe- 
tition in getting new billposting stations that 
these men are constantly making tours of ob- 
servation in order to find new spaces ; but the 
aa merit of such a man is not in his mere- 
y —— on a likely hoarding, but in his 
creating wholly new stations. He often learns 
about buildings coming down and about prop- 
erty changes generally months before the alter- 
ations occur, and he sees the district in his 
mind’s eye as it will soon appear with a huge 
posting station on it, before any one else has 
even dreamt of the new stations in the locality. 
Besides mapping out projects in this way, he 
enters into negotiations with property dealers 
and often snaps up a splendid site for a trifle 
— before those who have accepted quite 
realize the value of what they are conceding. 
Often the securing of one site will mean from 
fifty to one banioed pounds to the “ space- 
finder,” and the writer knows a case in which 
the latter got one hundred and twenty pounds 
for resigning a concession. In these cases the 
“‘space-finder ’’ was working on commission ; as 
a rule, he sticks to one firm, has a salary, and is 
paid extra for any brilliant find.—A nswers. 


~-- ee 
ADVERTISING IN COUNTRY WEEKLIES. 

Printers’ Ink is just now busily engaged 
in advising general advertisers to pull out of 
country week ies, and the weeklies are being 
admonished by the same authority to cultivate 
the local field. It is a sure thing that the 
country paper which will devote its best efforts 
to pushing local advertisers will be the best off 
in the end. The publisher of the little weekly 
is the man who is ground between the upper 
and nether millstone. The wine of life is 
drawn, and the mere lees are left as soon as he 
takes a patent medicine ad and begins to sit up 
nights with it so as to keep it in the right posi- 
tion. Many a good man who started out in life 
with a roseate future before him, has ended his 
days in the strong ward of a lunatic asylum be- 
cause he tried to fulfill the conditions of a first- 
page-top-of-column-next-to-pure-reading con- 
tract and collect his money at the end. It 
will bea great day for the editor of the country 
weekly when he makes his home people pay 
cash instead of cord wood and dumps the 
foreign fellow.—Shoe and Leather Gazette. 


—_ — 

QUITE NATURALLY. 
** You can’t fill the bucket by one stroke ct 
the pump handle.” 

any business men insert a small advertisc- 
ment once or twice in a publication “ as a 
trial,’’ and then sit back and wait to see what 
comes of it. Quite naturally, nothing—or next 
to noting—comes of it. People who see your 
advertisement once or twice are just beginning 
to take note of what you say, and, perhaps, to 
resolve to give your goods a trial. The next 
time they look over the advertisements in their 
favorite paper you aren’t there. Consequently 
the man who advertises steadily and persist- 
ently wins their confidence and gets their trade: 
It is ap ay and proper that he should. No- 
Lody is going to take the trouble to hunt up a 
man who shyly bobs up to the surface now 
and then, and then bobs down again.—7he 
Curtis Publishing Company. 





ADVERTISING experts, like doctors, can pre- 
scribe for you knowingly, but they can’t al- 
ways guarantee a cure even if directions are 
followed. Still, doctors cure more cases t 
they lose.—Ad Sense. 
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A CURIOSITY FROM “SHOE AND 


LEATHER FACTS, 
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OF PHTLADELPHIA., 





AT THE PARIS EXPOSITION. 

Secretary Wilson, of the U.S. Department 
of Agriculture, during the Paris Exposition in 
1g00 will use every means to teach foreign na- 
tions of the great value of American cereal 
foods. Among the many novel features which 
he proposes to have in connection with the 
American agricultural exhibit at the Paris 
Exposition will be batteries of ovens and 
ranges in continual operation for the education 
of the people of the old world to the uses to 
which we put the varied cereal productions of 
the soil. The output of these bakeries will be 
distributed gratis to the hungry and curious, 
who will have an opportunity in this way to 
sample American products. Europeans will at 
the same time have a chance to taste better 
butter than they ever before put in their 
mouths, and they can find out what kind of 
breakfast bacon, corn, cane and beet syrups 
and fruit jellies we make in the United States. 

his plan will enable Secretary Wilson to in- 
troduce into the old world markets many Amer- 
ican food products which are entirely unknown 





ple of Europe. He intends to make 
our investment at the Exposition pay a thou- 
sand-fold in the enlarged trade resulting directly 
therefrom. If Secretary Wilson can bring it 
about there will be a livestock show in connec- 


to the pec 


tion with the American exhibit at the Paris 
Exposition. It will not bea part of the Ex- 
position proper, but will be at some point 


within easy distance of Paris. An agent in the 
Department of Agriculture will accompany 
Commissioner-General Peck to Paris with the 
express purpose of leasing suitable grounds 
near the city for a livestock show. When this 
has been done stock raisers will be officially no- 
tified and invited to take part in the exhibit.— 
Agricultural Advertising. 


<o = 
DIDN’T LIKE IT. 

Author (to editor)—Well, the first number of 
our new paper looks well, but here’s one thing 
I don’t like. 

Editor—What ? 

Author—Why, this communicatipn signed 

“ An Old Subscriber.’ ’— Metropolitan. 
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Nobody’s Nose is like 
Anybody else’s Nose. 


Properly-adjusted glasses are important, for often the surface 
of the eye over the pupil is uneven, which makes the eye strain 


to see clearly. With properly 


fitted and adjusted glasses one 


forgets that he has eyes ; and doesn’t think about the light, or 
the amount of work to be done, for it is the abuse of the eyes 


that injures them. 


The fitting of glasses has been a study with us, and we are 
better able than ever to give satisfactory attention to those who 


need glasses. 


JOHN W. SANBORN & CO. 


Opticians, Three Winter 


THE FOUNDATION OF TRADE-MARKS. 

The deliberations of the commission for the 
revision of the laws affecting trade-marks serve 
to recall the interesting but not generally 
known historical fact that the great author of 
the Declaration of Independence was really the 
first Commissioner of Patents. Jefferson, it is 
true, never bore that title ; but, nevertheless, 
while Secretary of State he discharged all the 
duties appertaining to the yet uncreated office, 
and his opinions and decisions form the ver 
earliest records of that most important branch 
of the Government. Those functions, so utterly 
incongruous with the work and responsibilities 
devolving on him as Secretary of State, were 
good-naturedly performed by Jefferson because 
there apparently-was no one else at the time in 
the Administration to whom they could be as- 
signed. He had the reputation of being, as 
Madison said of him, a ‘‘ walking library,” 
and whenever a novel question was presented 
to the earlier Congresses it became the custom 
to send it to Jefferson for an opinion or a re- 
port. Thus it is that we have among Jeffer- 
son’s state papers that exceedingly curious 
document on “‘ the methods of obtaining fresh 
water from salt,’’ which was drawn forth by 
the petition of one Jacob Isaacs, of Newport, 
R. I., who desired Congress to give him a pat- 
ent on a scheme to obtain fresh water from salt. 

In 1791, when Samuel Breck and others, pro- 
prietors of a sail cloth factory in Boston, peti- 
tioned Congress that “they may have the 
exclusive privilege of using particular marks 
for designating their sail cloth,” that body in 
its bewilderment sent the prayer to Jefferson 
with a request for enlightenment and direction. 


Street. (Take Elevator.) 


His answer to the request is the basis of all the 
existing legislation on the subject which it is 
now proposed to revise. Jefferson’s. breadth 
of statesmanship is set forth in the principle 
he then laid down. “ It would,” he declared, 
“contribute to fidelity in the execution of 
manufacturers to secure to every manufactory 
an exclusive right to some mark on its wares, 
proper to itself.”” His report closed as follows : 
“This may be done by permitting the owner 
of every manufactory to enter in the records of 
the court of the district where his manufactory 
is, the name with which he chooses to’ mark or 
designate his wares, and rendering it penal in 
others to put the same mark to any other wares.” 

Thus was laid by Jefferson on the bedrock 
of honesty and justice the broad foundation of 
the trade-mark system of the United States. 
The fundamental principle underlying his en- 
tire system of political philosophy is that no 
man should be robbed of the fruits of his indus- 
try or that of his ancestors, The converse of 
it is the principle of many of the ignoble poli- 
ticians who profess to follow Jefferson’s teach- 
ings. With them property is robbery.—JX., FY. 
Sun, Nov. 26. 

ea 
CAR ADVERTISING. 

The managers of the Brooklyn, N. Y., ele- 
vated railroads have distributed 60,000 free 
tickets for rides on the Fifth avenue branch 
among the women of the South Brooklyn dis- 
trict, and they will be good until November 
oth, It is expected that the gift will stimu- 
ate traffic on the road and incidentally induce 
shopping trips to the downtown stores,—Na- 
tional Advertiser. 
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A. CRESSY MORRISON. 


A., Cressy Morrison, advertiser of Scott’s 
Emulgion, was born in the quaint, picturesque 
New England town of Wrentham, Mass., on 
Dec. 6, 1864. He is a descendant of the New 
Hanipshire Morrisons and of the Ponds of Mas- 
sachusetts. His early boyhood was spent upon 
the farm of Gen. Lucas Pond, his qubiiather, 
and in Delaware, where his parents went for 
two years. His education began in the lit- 
tle red .school house, where his great uncle, 
Enoch Pond, D. D., LL. D., of. the Bangor 
Theological Seminary, Bangor, had first re- 
ceived instructions nearly sixty years before. 
At a very early age he began journeying with 
his parents, the most important trip being to 
California by way of the Isthmus of Panama. 
The California experience was one of pioneer- 
ing, he having lived at the foot of the famous 
Cucamunga mountains, first in a tent and sub- 
sequently in one of those extraordinary Spanish 
haciendas, the remnant of an old station, which 
extended miles in every direction, covering, in 
fact, the whole range of vision. 

Returning at the age of thirteen to the East, 
his parents having met with reverses and he 
having at that time only entered the grammar 
school, he was obliged to give up all educa- 
tional advantages and devote himself to the 
serious problem of life. He drifted from retail 
pa 8 goods to machinery and tools ; from whole- 
sale dry goods to work in a hotel ; from a law- 
yer’s office to syrups and molasses ; from coal 
and wood to hard rubber, and from there to a 
proprietary article called Maltine. : 

is experience becoming known to the Pabst 
Brewing Company, of Milwaukee, they gave 
him an opportunity to make it avaliable for 
them in a department then recently established 
for the manufacture of malt extract. After five 
months they abandoned the policy which had 
been adopted, applied his principles to the ad- 
vertisement of their preparation, and advanced 
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him from the supernumerary position which he 
then held to that of manager of the new busi- 
ness at the age of 23. 

A year later his duties were véry much ex- 
tended and included the broad problem of pub- 
— for one of the largest breweries in the 
world. Before them was the intricate problem 
of placing their pe before the world through 
the medium of the Columbian exposition. 

In June, 1897, Mr. Morrison received an of- 
fer to become the advertising manager for 
Messrs. Scottt & Bowne, of New York. His 
year with Scott & Bowne has been oné of in- 
teresting study of the new problem. 

In October, 1897, he was recalled to the posi- 
tion of chairman of the Committee on Credits 
and Collections of the National Wholesale 
Druggists’ Association, and he was also made 
chairman of the Committee on Advertising of 
the Proprietary Association, whose aggregate 
expenditures are upward of thirty million dol- 
lars per annum, of which he had formerly been 
first vice-president. This chairmanship has 

iven him a position of commanding importance 
in the advertising world. 

Personally Mr. Morrison is tall, slightly 
built, of a nervous temperament, possessing 
steadiness of purpose and is full of geniality. 
He has done some literary work of value, not- 
ably “The Story of Damon and Pythias,” 
which was adopted as the authentic version of 
the Knights of Pythias and ran thtough several 
editions, nearly 200,000 copies being issued, 

Mr. Morrison has never held political office. 
The greatest service of a public nature which 
he has yet accomplished was the founding, on 
Jan. 22, 1895, of the Good Roads League of 
Wisconsin.—Denver (Col.) Republican. 

- -o 

Tue publ’c confidence is one of the best as- 
sets a merchant can have. The knowledge that 
when he says a thing is so, it is so, makes his 
ads pull.—Chicago Dry Goods Reporter. 
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POLICE 


COMMISSIONERS didn’t ask for bids for the election advertising 
this year, but awarded it to a morning paper, and for this 
reason about 150 columns of advertising which the Matt AND 
Express carried in October, 1897, was absent in 1898, That's 
a matter, however, of little importance, except for purpose of 
comparison. 

In October, 1898, despite the absence of the election advertising, 
the Mai AnD Exeress carried more advertising than any 
other evening paper in New York, printed 247,240 agate lines, 
which is 47,684 lines more than the next paper on the list, 
which did not have any election advertising last year or this, 
and which lost 40,656 lines when compared with the same 
month of 1897. The _—— evening papers combined, 
other than the Mait anp Express, managed to print between 
them 59,920 lines of advertising less in October, 1898, than in 
October, 1897. 


During the ten months of 1898, 

ending with October 31, the 21 100 
Mai. anv Express printed Fd . . 
agate lines of = advertising. This is a gain of 122,626 lines 
when compared with the same period of 1897. The Mair anp 
Express carries more advertising than any other evening 
paper in New York. 

During the same ten months the next high-class paper on the list 
printed 359,772 agate lines of advertising less than the Mair 
AND Express, and lost 204,470 agate lines, when compared 
with the same period of last year. This was a loss of about 
ro per cent of its entire advertising patronage. 

During the ten months ending October 3r, 1898, the net paid ave- 
rage daily circulation of the Mai, AND Express increased 
more than 103% per cent. 

The circulation of the Mar. anp Express is greater than that of 
all the other high-class evening papers of this city combined. 


Every Reader 
Is a Buyer 
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WAS IT POOR ADVERTISING? 
Eastern Office of ) 
** Kansas City STAR,” 
New Yerk, Nov. 30, 1898. 9 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

I heartily agree with Mr. F. C. Ringer’s 
conclusion, reached after careful investigation, 
that no other competitor for Printers’ Ink 
Sugar Bowl has any chance against the Kansas 
City Star. Indeed, I think that the Star has 
no competitor at all. 

Most advertisers,-local and general, use as 
much as 7,500 lines in a year. Advertisers 
vsing that amount of space pay the Star’s 
lowest display rate—namely, 1244 cents per 
agate line, At this rate they buy 85,000 net-paid 
circulation, paying approximately one-seventh 
of a cent per line per + ene 

ot secondary in importance to the small- 
ness of its charge is the character cf the serv- 
ice the Stary performs. The Star is a home 
newspaper of the best type. There is nothing 
cheap about it. More moneyis spent in its 
roduction than on all the other newspapers in 
ansas City together. It is courageous, inde- 
pendent, the exponent of the best thought and 
the advocate of the highest interests of the 
pe among whom and for whom it is pub- 
ished. It is clean, conservative, and at the 
same time enterprising without being sensa- 
tional. It is published in the interest of no 
class and panders to the prejudices of no part 
of the community, with the result that it holds 
a high place in the respect and esteem of all 
its readers. It has for years been a leader in 
all the forward movements of that active mu- 
nicipality. Her splendid rapid transit facilities 
and magnificent system of parks and boule- 
vards Kansas City owes to the Star’s initiative 
and able advocacy. The people of Kansas City 
have to thank the Stay more than any other 
influence for the fact that they are now paying 
#1 instead of $1.40 per thousand feet for gas. 
These statements are simply matters of familiar 
local history, which no Kansas Cityan, save pos- 
sibly conductors of rival newspapers, disputes. 

It is not surprising that such a newspaper 
should occupy a place unique among American 
journals, No other paper covers the territory 
in which it circulates so thoroughly as does the 
Star. Notonly is the Star’s circulation vast- 
ly greater than that of any other newspaper 
published in a city of 200,000 inhabitants in 
this country, it is practically co-extensive with 
the reading population of the city itself, ninety- 
three per cent of Kansas City newspaper read- 
ers being regular purchasers of the Star, while 
in the region round about it is almost the-only 
Kansas City paper read. In many large towns 
in Missouri and Kansas the Star has more 
readers than the leading local paper. 

An advertiser is thus enabled by using the 
Star alone to cover Kansas City completely. 
By using all other local mediums he can do no 
more than duplicate a small fraction of the 
Star’s circulation. Many local and some of 
the largest general advertisers have for years 
availed themselves of this opportunity to cover 
arich advertising field with one newspaper— 
not only saving money otherwise unprofitably 
spent, but, by consolidating and enlarging 
their advertising in a medium that is read by all 
the buyers they hope to reach, securing maxi- 
mum of publicity with minimum expense. 

No other newspaper within the range of this 
competition covers the entire advertising field 
of the city wherein it is published. 

If there were no other considerations, this of 
itself would entitle the Star to Prinrers’ 
Inxk’s troph 

So pate or the Star’s circulation. Nowas 
o the character of it. In Kansas City most of 
he Star’s circulation is by carriers directly to 
he homes of regular subscribers who pay by 
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the week. These subscribers, making up as 
they do more than go per cent of the reading 
public, include almost every buyer whom it i; 
possible to reach through the medium of news- 
paper publicity. 

In estimating the value of a newspaper's 
services to an advertiser, the ability of its read- 
ers to spend money is certainly a pertinent sub- 
ject of inquiry. The West has never been so 
well-to-do as now,-and Kansas City is the 
commercial metropolis of the richest part of it. 
The State Bank Commissioner of Kansas 
every railroad town in which State is covered 
by the Kansas City az/y Sta:—in his last 
report says that the resources of the banks 
under “his supervision aggregate $31,010,377. 
Individual deposits are nearly $4,00c ,ooo hig!- 
er than in the boom year of 1892, and demand 
and time deposits nearly $2,000,000 more. 
‘The commissioner's report does not include the 
National banks of the State. These depositors 
are the same men who last year paid off their 
mortgages. While this is being written they 
are marketing the largest yields of grain and 
live stock in the history of the State. + 

The wealth of Kansas only typifies the 
condition of all the territory covered by the 
Star. Advertisers who wish to share in the 
trade of Kansas City and its tributary territory 
must use the Star. By using the Star alone 
they can cover this field completely, and ad- 
dress the well-to-do in every railroad town in 
Western Missouri, Kansas, Oklahoma, Indian 
Territory and Northern Texas. 

It is only the farmers that can not be reached 
through the medium of the Star. The farmers 
of this section can only be addressed through 
the columns of the Week/y Star, which goes 
every week into the homes of 125,000 farmers. 
Its advertising rate also is lower than that of 
any other medium of the same kind—35 to 30 
cents perline. Yours truly, FRANK Hart. 


- 
INTERESTING ADVERTISERS. 

The proprietor of a country weekly rarely 
practices what he preaches; he always talks 
about the benefit of advertising, but seldom ad- 
vertises himself. The Post of Waupaca, Wis., 
is an exception to the rule. After first getting 
circulation up to the 2,ooo mark—it is my ex- 
perience that foreign advertisers do not care to 
use mediums with any less circulation—I started 
a system of postal card ‘‘ Suggestions,” which 
I mailed to about a hundred advertisers. They 
were plainly printed, and told in a few words 
the field covered and the particular reasons 
why the Post could be of service. I supple- 
mented them with personal letters, and event- 
ually the work brought results. In every letter 
to an advertiser I inclosed slips containing ad- 
vertising matter, and this I kept up. I changed 
the Pos? to an all home print paper, thus mak- 
ing general advertisers who desired to cover 
the county come to me. Lastly, I adopted a 
uniform price per inch, giving the advertiser 
the option of discontinuing at any time, prorata, 
or of increasing or diminishing his space, pro 
rata, and stuck to it, through thick and thin. 
The result is that the Post enjoys more foreign 
advertising than any other strictly country 
weekly in the State. “It required some time and 
many letters to get some advertising, but by 
strictly adhering to the rule, it came at length.— 
John L. Sturtevant, in Advertising World. 








aeetaetirs eat c 
ONE MAN’S VIEW. 

Every publisher of a paper witha healthy 
subscription list should invite the keying ©! 
ads—in fact, insist upon this procedure in all 
cases where direct results are looked for, as it 
is of mutual interest and benefit. There is no 
such thing as ‘* cumulative effect of advertis- 
ing.’’ Each ad must and will stand upon its 
own merits.—A gricultural Advertising. 
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THE BEGINNING 
OF WOMAN’S RULE 


dates from her marriage. Afters that she directs the household and controls the 
purse-strings. To get her attention you must go into the house and interest her. 

We believe there are something like two hundred thousand weddings annually 
in the great Middle West—lIllinois, Iowa, Indiana, Ohio, Wisconsin, Michigan, 
Minnesota, Nebraska and South Dakota. 

If you have anything to sell that will interest these ‘ new rulers '’ you can reach 
the entire territory by using the newspapers in the 


CHICAGO NEWSPAPER UNION 


They are 1,500 innumber, and they reach more than a million homes that are 
ruled by women. Write for rates to 


THE CHICAGO NEWSPAPER UNION 


10 Spruce St., 93 S. Jefferson St., 
NEW YORK. CHICAGO. 
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SOME CURIOUS FACTS ARE NOT TRUE. 
Office of 
Georcr Henry Situ, 


Advertising. 
247 LAWRENCE HALL, Yale. 
New econ, Conn., Nov 28, 1898. 

Editor of Printers’ Ink: ; 

Some time ago the Voice, published by Funk 
& Wagnalls, made serious attacks on Yale, 
Princeton and other colleges. Recently this 
firm has gotten out what seems to be a splendid 
dictionary for students. It is a curious fact 
that this dictionary is not meeting with marked 
success. Having inquired into the matter, I 
find that college men in general are very much 
against it for the simple reason that it is pub- 
lished by the same firm that publishes the 

‘oice. There is a great demand for this kind 
of dictionary, but, to use the college expres- 
sion, this one of Funk & Wagnalls is everlast- 
ingly “*queered.” The Voice was certainly 
advertised by its attack on colleges, but their 
method seems to have been something of a 
boomerang. Yours very tru 


1 
GEORGE -_ SMITH. 





+e 
IN ST. LOUIS. 
St. Louis, Nov. 23, 1898. 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

A Franklin avenue shoe dealer has a case of 
shoes outdoors—one of these glass cases gen- 
erally affected by photographers. He never 
takes it in—rain or shine, night or day. A 
placard pasted on the inside says : 


OTICE—These shoes are all of different 
makes, of different sizes and are not 
mates, as all are lefts. It won’t do you any 
good to steal any or all, because you couldn’t 
wear them, and if you stole them and came 
back for the mates, I would charge you double 
price for the odd one. 


A number of small corner groceries in St. 
Louis give away evening papers with pur- 
chases made after three o’clock. It is a winner. 

B. J. M. 














IN HARMONY, MINN. 
Office of “‘ Harmony News,”’ 
D. Gagen, Publisher. 
Harmony, Minn., Nov. 21, 1898. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

I am establishing a school in which advertis- 
ing will be taught. I want an ad promising, 
first, to furnish ten of the best standard. text- 
books on advertising for $2, and to teach from 
them by mail for any number of years at $75 a 
year by mail. If you will run an ad forme for 
any length of time oe wish, using the above 
facts to form an ad from, and thus help to cre- 
ate a demand for my set of ten books and 
school, I will place Printers’ Inx at the 
head of the list of standard works and pay you 
ten cents oe copy forall that I may have call 
for. I will advertise all over the world. 


Yours truly, Dan GAGEN. 


———_++__—_ 

ITS ORIGIN. 

Office of Epwin H. Haven, 

Advertising, 

Room 824, American Tract Society Bldg., 
150 Nassau Street. 

Ew York, Nov. 29, 1898. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

I beg to thank you for the kind words on 
page 44 in your issue of November 23d about 
the booklet published by Krementz & Co., of 
Newark, N. J. The booklet in question was 


prepared in this office, and I am glad to have 
the commendation of the Little Schoolmaster, 
whose favorable opinion I highly value. 

Very truly yours, 


Epwin H. Haven. 





PRINTERS’ INK. 


IN RHODE ISLAND. 
Editorial Rooms, 
“Tue EveninG CALL,’ 
John R. Martin, Editor. 
Woonsocket, R. I., Nov. 23, 1898. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

On December ist Leroy B. Pease, founder 
of the Woonsocket Reforter, the first penny 
daily in New England, and for, seventeen. years 
its editor and publisher, will join with John R. 

artin, an experienced newspaper man, for 
three and a half years editor of the Woonsocket 
Evening Cail, and produce a brand new daily 
in Woonsocket called the Evening Sun. 

Yours truly, oun R, Martin, 


POLITICAL ADVERTISING. 

Ex-President Harrison is a conspicuous ex- 
ample of the advertisement which official life 
carries with it. He is announced as one of the 
counsel employed by Venezuela to defend her 
interests at Paris in the controversy which has 
arisen between herself and England over the 
settlement of the northern boundary line of the 
former country. It is said that the fee which 
will be paid the ex-President will be $100,000. 
General Tracy is quoted as being one of the 
associate counsel to the ex-president at a salary 
of $50,000. There are doubtless hundreds of 
lawyers who would only be too glad to under- 
take such a job as this at one-tenth the salary, 
but are not known so well. It is a conspicuous 
example of political advertising. —W i//iams- 
port (Pa.) Times. 





+o 
AS JOHNNY COMES MARCHING HOME. 

First Volunteer (of returning decimated regi- 
ment)—~The girls are going wild over us! 

Second Volunteer (grimly)—Yes, we are rem- 
nants.—Liéfe. 











We have a distinct 
and novel proposition 
to make to all adver- 
tisers who issue a 
booklet or catalogue. 
Write at once if you 
are interested, and 
send us a copy of your 
booklet or catalogue. 
We will then tell you 
all about it. 


MOSES & HELM, 


Writers and Illustrators for 
Advertisers, 


111 Nassau St., New York. 











on 


~~ 
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WHAT IS GOOD TO ADVERTISE? 

Unless the article which the advertiser de- 
sires to exploit appeals to some human want 
actual or potential, the best of advertising will 
be wasted on it. The first question then which 
confronts the purchaser of space is the possi- 
bility of interesting the public in the new prep- 
aration, invention or publication. If the ex- 
ploiter’s instinct is good he can, of course, 
depend upon it in settling this interesting 
question, otherwise the manner in which his 
friends and acquaintances regard the article or 
proposition will give him an inkling of how a 
wider audience may be expected to look at it. 

Articles that appeal to women are usuall 
ae things to advertise. Wearing preven f 

ood products and various medicines come un- 
der this category. Of course I am now talkin 

of the general, not the local, advertiser. Local- 
ly, almost anything can be advertised to women. 

Patent medicines probably hold the hege- 
mony in any collection of articles that are 
profitable to advertise. The hurly-burly of 
American life, in which the mental activity is 
overworked and the physical being is given 
little chance for its proper exercise, has pro- 
duced a nation whose digestive organs are con- 
stantly out of order. The result is the constant 
ingestion of medicines to patch up systems 
whose only want, perhaps, isa little less food 
and a little more ae 9 air and exercise. But 
the advertiser benefits greatly from this condi- 
tion of affairs. His pill or sarsaparilla is taken, 
not only this year but every year, because dis- 
ease does not entirely disappear until the con- 
ditions which make it possible disappear also. 
The consequence is that, until people learn to 
live more hygienic lives, patent medicines 
will continue to be the most profitable of all 
articles to advertise. 

Food products appear to be a profitable com- 
modity on which to expend space. Breakfast 
goods in particular have been advertised large- 
ly of late. Soups, pickles, beef teas, shorten- 
ing, all appeal to women with households, and 
the chances for profitable exploitation are good. 
This field threatens eventually to become as 
profitable as the patent medicine arena. 

Articles of clothing, like shoes, for instance 
are excellent articles to advertise, but it would 
appear, from the experience of manufacturers, 
that the best results are secured only when the 
article is on general sale ; in fact, the advertis- 
ers of shoes usually have their own stores in 
every important city, but advertise little or not 


at all locally, depending upon the action of the © 


general advertising sent out from the home of- 
fice. The same is true to a large extent of all 
articles of apparel. 

Soaps and other cleansing compounds would 
appear to be excellent articles on which to 
spend an advertising appropriation. Every 
soap that has been properly pushed has se- 
cured its reward in large sales, a fact that ap- 
plies also to washing powders and similar com- 
pounds. To indicate this condition is easier 
than to account for it; but perhaps the reason 
may be found in the fact that such articles meet 
a real want and that none of them are wholly 
satisfactory, so that the housewife is induced to 
change constantly in the hope of finding some- 
thing exactly adapted to her needs. 

The article advertised 1s often called upon to 
bear the blame of failure caused by improper 
advertising methods. The thingsin which one 
can not interest the public are few. A vigorous 
campaign will often show that this is true. 
When the bicycle was first introduced, the 
chances for bringing it into universal use by 
newspaper space appeared slim ; yet to-day few 
articles are more widely used or advertised. A 
fairly good article and a yigorous, up-to-date 
advertising policy, are the requisites for suc- 
cess,— Fame. : : 


THE ILLUSTRATION. 

The purpose of an illustration is not simply 
to attract attention to the reading matter of the 
advertisement. In itself the iMustration may 
convey more than is said in the text. There 
appear in every publication some excellent ex- 
amples of illustrations which do nine-tenths of 
the work, and in which there are only a few 
words of reading matter. Frequently these ad- 
vertisements are the most effective ; very often 
they are the most attractive. However, the 
best use an illustration can be put to is that in 
which it sets forth the properties or value of 
the article advertised conjointly with the read- 
ing matter. For mere ephemeral advertising 
any illustration that attracts the attention may 

used, and in many instances such cuts or 
drawings are eminently satisfactory for news- 
paper adyertising, but for the general adver- 
tiser a more intimate connection between the 
two is required, and the illustration should do 
more than merely attract the attention. It 
should do ‘its full share in the work of impress- 
ing the reader and explaining the virtues of the 
goods to be sold.—A rt in Advertising. 


— +o 
Ir you would be successful, have faith in 
our own ability. Nothing is so essential toa 
eader in any kind of society or business as self- 
confidence. Of course, nothing can be accom- 
plished without effort, but without confidence 
in one’s ability to succeed there will be no ef- 
fort. Business success has resolved itself into 
a matter of looking out for number one, and if 
number one has faith in his own works he 
makes for himself a position at the head of the 
procession and retains it by right of posses- 
sion.—Ad Sense. 


Classified Advertisements. 


Advertisements uuder this head twoiimesor more 
without display, 25centsaliue. Must be 
handed in oue week in advance. 


WANTS. 


9) CTS. a line for 50,000 proven. WOMAN'S 
a0 WORK, Athens, Ga. 
E buy, rent and sell letters replying to ads. 
W "PRESS LETTER EXCHANGE SE N'Y, 
I WANT to buy A wi daily in city of the 
second class. “H. D. A.,” care Printers’ Ink. 
NALENDAR PLATES for ’99. Cut races HAR- 
b / Seas ILLUSTRATING SYNDICATE, Colum- 
us, Ohio. 


praract half-tone cuts, | col., $1; larger, 10c. 
per in. ARC ENGRAVING CO., Youngs- 
town, Ohio. 
\ AIL order men, write for our proposition; 
4 clean goods: eprofits. 613 Consolidated 
Exch uilding, icago, Ill. 
WANT to secure a bargain in an afternoon 
r. Give terms and full particulars. 
E. w. TATMAN, Topeka, Kansas. 
W ANTED—Advertising man; salary and com- 
mission; loan ———- 000, € per cent 
interest. “C. R.,” care nters’ ad 
Wart an ed., city ed., desk man, or sports 
writer! Write me. I’m 28;single: 7 yrs. 
exp.; reliable, industrious. DANA, Saco, Me. 


T= photo-engraving and zinc etchings of the 

Phoenix Engraving Co., of Buffalo, are all 

right in style and price. Try therm with your 

next order. 

\ 7 ANTED—Case of bad health that R'I-P-A‘N’S 
will not benefit. Send 5 cents to RIPANS 

ity ett co., New York, for 10 samples and 


1, 














ANTED— An advertising agent to represent 

in New York City the Soeueren, Pittsburg’s 
ponding Uperary and society weekly. Address 
THE BULLETIN, Pittsburg, Pa. 


ERGENTH ALER i machinist-opera- 
tor of six years’ P= ence will install two 
or three machines in 


rand do com; 
sition on contract. “THUROUGH,” Printers’ Ink 
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I WANT position as advertisi 
am now in daily touch with e ~ge 
who employ my ideas and suggestions prof- 
itably, and have done so for ears. Particulars 
at interview. “P.C.K.,” P. 0. Box 7, New York. 


1% WANT a situation with up-to-date printin 
house, in which energy, conscientious wor 
and ample experience wi appreciated ; mod- 
ern ideas and capable of executive position ; qual- 
| = in onimating, buying stock and ge neral of- 
details and mana — ba Would accept re- 
pont ble gitton with allied trade. P. O. Box 
e 


' a you want to buy a ing» established month 

I per ip i town in the South! Over 
5,000 circulation. handsomely and grow- 
ing. Great chance rod ambitious, energetic man. 

il sell all or half interest. If half interest, pur- 
chaser can take management on good sala 
Satisfactory business reasons for selling. On G 
a few hundred dollars required. Don’t write un- 
less you mean business. Address “ SUCCESS,” 
care Box 4.0, Chattanooga, Tenn. 


$2 4 will be paid for the most Suitable Invent- 

2”) ed Word of two syllables — simple and 
concise y 8. 2 nourishment, strength and 
concentration) for a liquid beef tea (fluid beef). 
$10 will be given asa 2d prize. The names of the 
prize winners will be advertised in this journal 
as soon as final decision has been come to. } 
letter can be answered under any conditions 
Whatever. Keplies to be sent by post only to “B. 
B. T.,” P. O. Box 2718, New York dity. 


A YOUNG trade paper advertising solicitor, 
with excellent_ record, who is compelled to 
remove to Chicago January 1, owing to family 
matters, desires to represent a first-class trade 
journal in eae and the West. Refers to 
with whom he has been three 





tensively in the interest of trade journals 
ties desiring to make arrangements with such a 
man on a salary and commission basis for 1899, 
address “M. G. J.,” care Printers’ Ink. 


Ten city of Redlands, Ca Cal., population 5,000 
oe | onaity gest ing, center of the great 
y t, with fine churches, 
pace public a. modi $50,000, fine pub- 
lic end private parks, Y. M.C. A. building, mag- 
nificent tourist hotel, electric light and power, no 
saloons, fine residences, unequaled climate and 
location for health and pleasure, affords a good 
opportunity f>r aman with capital and experi- 
ence to publish another daily or weekly new spa- 
per that will be an aggressive advocate of the 
Christian, temperance, educational and_ business 
interests of a city which aspires tc be the clean- 
est, most beautiful end progressive in the land, 
The man who thinks he can use the opportunity 
should correspond with E. L. GILMAN, |’. O. Box 
321, Redlands, Cul. 


\W WE 
WANT 
HIGH-GRADE 
ADVERTISEMENTS: 
CAN WE GET YOURS? 
50,000 GUARANTEED CIRCULATION 
Rates. 25 cents per agate line, each insertion. 
All ads next to reading matter 
3 1.00 buys 4 lines $ 14 0 buys : inches 





1.25 5 lines 17. 5 inches 
149 “ 6 lines 21. ~ * 6inches 
1.75 “* Winch 2450 “ half col. 
350 “ Linch 49.00 “ one col. 
7.00 ‘“ 2inches 98.00 “ half page 
10.50 “ 3inches 196.00 “ 1 page 
Only first-class matter accepted. Parties with- 


out good comme: cial rating must send carh with 
order. Cuts must not be over 23-16 inches wide. 
Copy for an issue should reach us by the 25th of 
previous month. An adv. that will pay anywhere 
will pay in WOMAN’S WORK, Athens Ga. 





eal — 

NEWSPAPER META LS. 
\IA KE good impress‘ons. Use B'atchford ste- 
reotype, ae and electrotype metals— 
that’s the way. F.W. BLAT ‘HFOR: & CO., 54-70 
N. Clinton St. | Chicago. “ A tower of strength.” 
Sa nal 
NEWSPAPER BUSINESS BROKER. 
7) P. HARRIS, 150 Nassau St., N. Y., 

4e plans paying papers, 
OR SALE—Good daily and weckly in 8, FE. 


Mo. Several good weeklies. Addiess J. W. 
PATTERSON, Marshall, Mo. 








sells and 
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ILLUSTRATORS AND ILLUSTRATIONS. 


YEST collection }4-tone & line cuts in U. § 
>» Catalogue 0c. SPATULA PUB, CvU., NR 


ae 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


66 \TOX’EM ALL” Stogies Stogies are hand-made,long 

A filler, no = he oe equal to 5c, 
cigar ; $15 per 1,000. maied, 25c. Sat, 
guar. JNO.& JOS. Lopate ER, Wellsburg, W.Va. 











BOOKS. 
‘HE YEAR BOOK contains the name, 
office address and occupation of ever 
zen of Fulton County, Penna. ; also addres 
county and tomnanep vNES. Me school directors,e te. 
Price $1. . DOW cConnellsburg, Pa. 


post- 





> 
MAILING MACHINES. 
copes m MATCHLESS is preferred to all others 
* by ur. "—The Alt Albany Times-Union. 


— MAILER ($20 net), most exact, most 
most easily wor! ked. For sale’ at all 
branches AMpnIC AN ied E FOUNDERS CO. 





SUPPLIES. 
ys BIBBER’S 
Printers’ Rollers. 
‘HIS PAPER is printed with ink manufact- 
ured by the W. D,. WILSON PRINTING INK 
Co., Lit’d, 10 Spruce St., New York. Special prices 
to cash buyers. 


— +o 
BUSINESS CHANCES. 
ARGE SOAP MANUFACTURER, OWING TO 


4 THE GREAT gs SSURE OF OTHER INTER- 
ESTs, WILL Lag UABLE WELL KNOWN 


NUG F 
R FIRM IN TOU ‘cH ‘WITH MPDICAL P ROPES. 


SION. PRINCIPALS ONLY ADDRESS “ F. G.S 
CARE GEO, KISSAM & CO., 233 BROADW RY. 
NEW YORK. 


aaa 
ADDRESSES AND ADDRESSING. 


( Y ERMANS—10,00 new addresses, embracing all 
I States. B. SHERBOW, 2:5 , N. 30th St., Pilla. 


wad 
T AMES—We offer 100,000 names of seed buyers 
4 for $1.50 per M. DELANO SEED CO., Lee 
Park, Nebr. 


12,701 
154 Russell St., 


( ‘LASSIFIED 

trades, etc. 
class, quantity and secure rates, F. R. 
Inc., ‘Lid W. 34th St., Ne Ww York. 


a 50( NAMES of voters in Tuscola County, 
fo” Michigan, in printed form for use on 
Dick or Times Mailer. Lists made up less 
than 60 days ago. Only three sets to be sold. 
Price, $7.50 for lot. Address FRED SLOC ows 
PRINTING WORKS, Caro, Michigan. 





NEW addresses mailed for $2, 195,000 
for $10. Others cheap. GUION, 
Brooklyn. N. Y. 






SSSES— Agents, invalids, 
ticity guaranteed. State 
CARTER, 


ADVERTISING NOVELTIES, 
NEW ad novelties, Send 2c. stamp to CLASP 
I CO., Buchanan, Mich. 

Pree K sample ‘mailable a hooks. Business 

builders. AM. BIL FILE ¢ ,» Ft. Wayne, Ind. 

pore LAR books for el unheard-of 

low prices. “ PLANET,’ 203 Pine, St. Lows 

‘HE Little Clipping Bureau supersedes calen 

dars for high-classdesk advertising. Sam 

gies and prices ten cents. GEO. C. BAKER, 
Albany, New York. 


pe the purpose of inviting announcements 
of Advertising Novelties. likely to benefit 
reader as well as advertiser. 4 lines will be in- 
serted under this head once for one dollar. 
M ONTBLY card calendars make business bet- 
ter for the news; rand job office, They 
are not expensive. We furnish them. Send for 
samples to COURIER PUB. CO., Rochester, N. H. 


s 














PRINTERS’ INK. 


CIRCULAR LETTERS. 


( YHAS. A. FOYER CO., Times Bldg., Chicago, 

produces fac-simile ty yewritten circular let 
ters by the thousand or million. Best work, low 
est prices. Samples free. 


<<. 


ADV ERTISING } ME DIA. 
you S WORK, Athens, Ga., 4 lines $1. 


wor WORK, 50,000 proven, 25 cts. a line. 
W OMAN’S WORK, Athens, 
for 50,000 proven. 
MERICAN HOMES, Knoxville, Tenn.; 1 yr. $1, 
4 including 40-word ad. Disp. 15c. ag. line. 
1) “Brocka 5 times, 25cents, ENTERPRISE, 
- Brockton, Mass. ( lation exceeds 6,000, 
IDE, New market, N. J., 8c. 
d " Close 24th. Sar nple free. 
REECE JOURNAL, Littleton, N. H. 2,800 
\ circulation. Linotype composition. Send 
for rates 
NY person advertising in PRINTERS’ INK 
to the amount of $10 is entitled to receive 
the paper for one y 
YNK’S MAGAZINE, Jackson, Tenn.,is the only 
4 medium that reaches the most inteliigent, 
wealthy, influential Afro Americans. Cir’n 19,000, 


Ga., 25 cts. a line 
















BOUT seven-eighths of the advertising done 
fail. to be effective because it 1s placed in 
papers and at rates that give no more than one 
eighth of the value that might be had by placing 
the same advertising in other papers. If you 
have the right advertisement and put jt inthe 
right: pape your advertising will pay. Corre- 
spondence solicited Address THE GEO. P 
ROWELL ADVERTISING CO., 10 Spruce St., N. ¥. 











WOMAN’S 


lines. 
W ORK, Athe ns, Ga. 


woe SALE—Ten R'I°P- 


@ UYS 4 50,00 proven. 
, 





*N’S for 5cents at drug- 





One 


ere A LE—Newspam ran‘ job printing offices. 
Address THOS. B. EVANS, Norristown, Pa. 
YERSONS wanting to sell newspaper 
ptg. plants,writeT. B. EV 


gists’. gives relief, 


and job 
ANS, Norristown, Pa. 


NOUNTRY paper in Western lows a for sale 
cheap. Good field. Address“ L. 8. G.,” care 


Printers’ Ink. 


CHANCE to buy a cou atry newspaper witha 
200) a vear Correspond with 





4 <> 

J. W. ARMSWORTHY, Wasco, Oregon, 
CALENDARS. | —_ which we want a 

6,000 buyer. 9x11 i New desig — col- 






ry. low price COLUMBIA 
i319 Market Street, 


PRINTING 
Philadelphia. 


U SE many billheads? Buy in: et a ond save 
#y. 10,000, $13.00" Good HITE (water 

marked) paper, 8x4 inc 

LOUIS FINK & SON ,Printers 

We pay the freight. 








nut, Phila. Get samples 
i RK SALE—!talf interest in afternoon paper in 
city of 21,000. Paper clearing over $400 a 


montia and will double that in less than a year, 
Nove but a good ne wspape rmi an with $2,5 0 cash 
need answer, Address *E. N.,” care Printers’ Ink. 


TROP. SALE—De: moc ratic Eastern Iowa weekly. 


Town, 2.40% Single contemporary. Rich 
' renin g community. Official paper of county. 
Kstublixhed 28 vears. Power equipment. On 


splendid ‘fnenc ial basis 
Adhiress “M.S.,” 
Kk i SALE--Six Thorn typesetting machines, 

in first-class condition—with or without 


Best reason for selling. 
eare Printers’ Ink. 


the type. The: machines are 8 point, brevier; 
9 point, bourgeois; 10-point, loar primer, l- 
point, small pica. They will be sold separately 


gether, at a very low figure. Address 
LER,” care Printers’ Ink, New York. 






() TFVITS, with new or second hand machinery 
the most value for your money Cash or 
AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS’ COM- 

. Branches in Boston, N. Y., Phila., Belto., 

Buffalo, Pittsburg, Clevels ind, Oinn,, ¢ hic azo, 

St. Louis, Vinn., Kansas City, Denver. Prisco, Los 

Angeles, Portland (Ore.), Spokane, Dallas, Atlanta. 
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PRINTERS. 
|" you are a believer in printing that makes a 


hit, it will pay you to send your order to THE 
LOTUS PRESS, Printers, 140 W. 23d St., N. Y. City. 


OB PRINTING HALF PRICE—We print 5m. 

statements, $5 ; 5m. billheads, $5; 5m. cards, 

$5; good paper ; neat work; promt Siemets 

samples ¢ neerfully sent. M. SENTER & co., 
Kansas City, Mo. 


E FFECTIVENESS considered, our type is much 
4 cheaper than any other. We give better 
quality, put make no extra charge for extra 
quality. Why buy even the second best when the 
best costs you no more? AMERICAN TYPE 
FOUNDERS’ COMPANY. Branches in all-the 
principal cities. Everything for the Printer. 








+o, 
ADVERTISEMENT CONSTRUCT ORS. 
Jom. 
pixe rY, 150 Nassau 
J OXF cS, 101 World Blig., 





. ¥. 


Ns “Ad”-er's Primer, 5c. Box 391, Des 
Moines. 


__if it’s “ advertising,” see HOLBROOK, 24-26 

Murray St., N. Y. 
VILLAM & SHAU GHNESSY, Adve rtisere, 623 & 
I 624 Temple Court, New York. \rite 


6 he only writer of exclusively medical and 
drug advs reine Advice or samples free. 
ULYSSES G. MAN ‘NING, South Bend, Ind, 


N McClure’s, Munsey's. Cosmopolitan and Re- 
view of Reviews you will find ads for of 4 
full page and — page Wot" ads for the 
& W. Jenkinson Co. (* Pittsburg Stopics"), 
CHARLES USTIN BATES, Vanderbilt Bid., N.Y. 


OHNSTON attends to the whoie business— 
. writing, designing and printing. I believel 
can get up an advertise ment or booklet or cireu- 
lar as well calculated to sell goods as any person 
in the business. I have better facilities than any 
other man in the land for turning out the fin- 


ished job. It is all done under my personal 
supervision. I am always on deck myself. No 
matter what you may want, » wanes me about it. 


Send your name on e small postal fer a copy of 
my large vustal. WM, JDHNSTE IN, Manager 
Printers’ Ink Press, 10 0 Spr uce 8t., N. ¥. : City 


\ E MAKE TYPE that attrects and sets the 

fashions in typorvraphy. Our selectior ex- 
ceeds in extent the combined product of all other 
type foundries here and in burope. Our designs 
a » superior that all the world is our market. 
N a success intype and almost invariably we 
are the originators. Consult the gg a of 
our branches in Boston, N. Ph Roy also , Buf 
falo, Pittsburg, Cleve Chicago, St 
Louis, Minn., Kansas City, Denver, Frisco, Port 
land (Ore.), Los Angeles, Spokane, Dallas, Atlanta. 
Agencies in Toronto, I ondon, Vadras Melbourne, 
Bydner Adelaide. "AMERICAN TYPE FOUND: 
URS’ CO. 
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H. L. Kramer, 


of the Sterling Remedy Co., 
on a recent visit to our office 


stated : 


«The sales of Cascarets 


have more than doubled 


since I took up Street 


Car Advertising with 


your concern.” 


Why don’t you double yours ? 


We have the cars for you. 


GEO. KISSAM & CO., 
253 Broadway, New York. 
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Mr. Chas. M. 
Snyder Writes : 


Beswoow 


“It goes without saying that Richardson & DeLong 
Bros. are firm believers in Street Car Advertising. 

“ However, here are some feasons : 

«You have only to share attention with from sixteen 
to twenty other advertisers. 

« Almost any place in a well patronized car is position. 

“The opportunity for strong, individual work is great. 

“Tt is not only a relief to see an inviting card ina 
Street Car, but there is ample time to study it. 

“The reader is generally en route to the dealer, a point 
which gives your announcement the right emphasis at the 
right time. 

«It is also equally evident that Richardson & DeLong 
Bros. believe thoroughly in Ceo. Kissam & Co.'s meth- 
ods of doing business from the fact that they use your 
entife system, and have always used it mofe of less to 
herald the DeLong Hook and Eye since they first began 


to consider this vehicle of public expression.” 


Can there be a Better Indorsement 
of Street Car Advertising than This ? 


GEO. KISSAM & CO., 
253 Broadway, New York. 
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ALL AUTHORITIES, 
ALL ADVERTISING AGENTS, 
ALL ADVERTISERS, 


agree that the 


San Francisco 


# Bulletin 


is a newspaper of high character 
and great influence, 


That settles the question of T 


““ QUALITY.”’ 


TI 





So it must be conceded that there is no bette! Adi 














Further information from Mr. F. K. scl 
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| The American Newspaper Directory accords it, | 











Si 


x. PISCH, Potter Building, New York. 





THE DAILY AVERAGE CiRCULATION 


of the Bulletin during 1898 
has been 


34,227 


Monthly sworn statements are furnished. 








The Advertisers’ Guarantee Co. guarantees it, | 
a la | 


as having the | 
Largest Circulation of any Evening Newspaper | 
on the Pacific Coast. 


That settles the question of 
“< QUANTITY.” | 


Advertising Medium on the Pacific Coast. 


LETIN ae 


SUNDAY MORNING) 


ON TO ADVERTISERS. 
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PRINTERS’ INK. 


A JOURNAL FOR ADVERTISERS. 


ne ws every Wednesday. Ten centsa copy. 
on price, five dollars a year, in advance 
Sie dollars a bundred. Ls _ numbers 

fe: or ten dollars, pa n advance, a receipt 
will be given, covering’ a ea oferaien from 
date to (January Ist, 190 i) the end of the century. 

tr Being printed from plates, it is always pos- 
sible to leone a new edition of five hundred cop- 
ies for $30, or a large: 5 

t= Publishers dadring 
FRs’ INK for the benefit of of ‘oie Serone may, on 
application, obtain special save ential terms. 

If any person bey | ne not paid for it is re- 
ceiving yf ame 8 is because some one has 
subscribed in is nam r is stopped 
at the expiration of th the time paid fbr. 

ADVERTISING RATES : 

Classified advertisements 2% cents a line: six 
words to the line ge display Fone sense 
a line; 15 lines ody e inch, 

ition twenty-five per cent eaaditees: it if Eran 
ed ; discount, five per cent for cash with ord 








Oscar Herzperc, Managing Editor. 
Peter Doucan, Manager of Advertising and 
Subscription Department. 


New York Orrices: No. 10 Spruce Street. 
Lonpon AGENT, a4 ave 50-52 Ludgate 
ill, E 





NEW YORK, DEC. 7, 1808. 








SoME time ago the American Month- 
ly Review of Reviews, of New York, 
addressed to its advertisers the follow- 
ing query: 

Dear Str—You have seen fit to invest some 
money in advertising in the A merican Month- 
y Review of Reviews this year, and as a care- 

ully managed concern you must have had 
some definite reasons for doing so. 

I should be very much obliged for the court- 
esy if you could spare a moment to indicate 
just what, or about what, those reasons were— 
that is, whether you have tested the magazine 
carefully and found out that it pad you, or 
whether it was from a general belief in the 
character of its circulation. 

I inclose a stamped and addressed envelope, 
and should appreciate very much an answer. 

Yours truly, CuHarces D, Lanter, 

Business Manager. 

Replies were received from 187 ad- 
vertisers, all praising the good quali- 
ties of the Review as a medium. And 
now Mr. Lanier has issued these re- 
plies in a brochure that is unique. He 
has not only photographed the various 
letters, but he has also simulated them 
in color, size, weight, finish and text- 
ure of the paper, so that the reader of 
the pamphlet may see for himself just 
how each letter looked that was re- 
ceived in reply. Such an arrangement 
naturally must be expensive, but its 
rarity will probably make it the sub- 
ject of comment. It is interesting to 
note that people who have used the 
American Monthly’s advertising col- 
umns appear, from these letters, to be 
enthusiastic about its class of circula- 
tion and consequent value. 


Mr. FERDINAND SCHUMACHER, the 
pioneer of oatmeal in America, recent- 
ly related how, when he began to hull 
oats in 1856, he was warned that “ the 
Yankees would never learn to eat 
them.” The large consumption of 
Quaker Oats and similar products at 
the present time makes this prophecy 
of peculiar interest. At the same time 
the incident indicates that the articles 
it is impossible to introduce into pop- 
ular use must be few and far between. 





Mr. E. J. MITCHELL, publisher of 
the weekly Cowrier of McCook, Neb., 
sends to PRINTERS’ INK a copy of his 
paper wherein appears a_ ten-inch 
double-column advertisement of the 
Thompson Dry Goods Co., a concern 
that was desirous of showing what ex- 
cellent baby cloaking it offered for 
thirty-five cents a yard, and had in- 
duced Mr. Mitchell to attach a piece 
of the cloaking to every copy of its 
ad in the Courier. The result was 
that the publisher of that paper was 
compelled to pay fourth-class rates on 
his issue of November 3d by attach- 
ing a one-cent stamp to every copy. 
Now he protests to the Little School- 
master. But one need not be en- 
dowed with any uncommon intelli- 
gence to realize that a piece of cloth 
is not entitled to second-class rates in 
the United States mails. If it were 
permitted to send a small piece of 
cloth in a newspaper at second-class 
rates it would not be possible to draw 
a line limiting the size of the piece 
and it might come about in time that 
editors would be sending cloth by the 
yard or the web. In that way the mail- 
order business would get a distinct 
boom and the express companies 
would be nowhere. 





In Arkansas, where, a8 appears by 
the Jast census, there is a population 
of over one million, or an average of 
more than seven inhabitants to the 
square mile, but one daily paper gets 
credit for issues of two thousand 
copies or more, viz.: Little Rock, 
Arkansas Gazette. The Gazette, now 
in its seventy-ninth year, is one of the 
few prominent papers of the South 
which survived the civil war, and, in 
the after years, regained i its old prestige 
and even increased in value and im- 
portance. It is published every morn- 
ing except on Monday. The Sunday 
edition contains from 16 to 20 pages. 
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The publishers’ printed statement ap- 
pears to be undisputed and is probably 
correct, that the Gazette “ has a larger 
circulation in the city and State than 
any other secular paper published or 
circulated in Arkansas.” There is, 
however, one other daily in Little 
Rock, an evening paper which in 1891 
had credit for a circulation of more 
than 800. In 1896 its circulation was 
reported as being in coubt ; andin 1898 
it is suggested that as its publisher has 
not furnished a recent statement there 


is a consequent probability that the. 


withholding of information comes 
from the circumstance that the last 
circulation rating accorded to it is 
higher than a new statement would 
warrant. The Gazette is probably by 
far the best paper in the State, both 
daily and Sunday; but it is likely that 
the Little Rock Democrat may be en- 
titled to the second place. 


In the District of Columbia three 
daily papers get credit for issues of 
20,000 copies or more. They are: 

Washington Evening Star. 

Washington Post. 

Washington 77zmes. 

And these are the only dailies pub- 
lished in the entire district. The Star 
has doubtiess the largest circulation 
(probably over 30,000) of any evening 
issue, although the 7Zimes, with its 
combined edition, both morning and 
evening, may print as many—possibly 
some more copies. The /ost is.a 
morning paper alone and is sold. for 
three cents a copy; the S¢zr is sold 
for two cents, and each edition of the 
7imes, morning and evening, for one 
cent a copy. The Star is, on the 
whole, probably entitled to rank as the 
best of the dailies, and might even be 
accorded the distinctive advantage 
represented by the “ bull’s-eye.” The 
7imes has a somewhat undefined posi- 
tion in Washington, notwithstanding 
the fact that it undoubtedly prints and 
distributes a whole lot of copies. The 
Post has always been rather shy about 
coming out plainly with information 
about its actual issues. The Zvening 
Star kas for a score of years, or even 
more, stood in the foremost rank among 
papers that believe the advertiser en- 
titled to know the actual circulation of 
the paper in which he buys space. If 
any paper in the country has been 
more exact, open, honest and every way 
above board on this delicate question 
of newspaper ethics, the writer does 
not at this moment recall the name. 
« 
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THE New York (N. Y.) Zvening 
Post has abolished its extra charge of 
fifty per cent for cuts and breaking 
column rules. This is a step toward 
expansion. 


THE announcement of the Royal 
Baking Powder Company on the back 
of the Christmas Scribner is probably 
the most attractive announcement that 
concern has ever put forth. 











Dr. G. ALDER BLUMER, of, Utica, 
N. Y., to whom the inception of the 
present movement for the preservation 
of scenery against defacement by ad- 
vertisement is universally credited, 
tells PRINTERS’ INK the honor belongs 
to Mr. Arthur Reed Kimball of the 
Waterbury American, who has cham- 
pioned the cause in the Outlook and 
other influential periodicals for a con- 
siderable period. Dr. Blumer says 
that his only regret in connection with 
the matter is that, in his crusade against 
obnoxious advertising, “he himself 
may have been made to pose unwit- 
tingly as an obnoxious advertisement.” 





In Delaware, three daily papers get 
credit for issues of 2,250 copies or 
more. They are: 

Wilmington Every Evening. 

Wilmington Morning News. 

Wilmington Repudlican. 

Not one of these gets credit this year 
for so many as 4,000 copies. The Re- 
publican in 1896 showed an actual av- 
erage issue of something more than 
6,000, but has not since furnished a re- 
port. very Evening in an advertise- 
ment claims an average daily circula- 
tion “larger than that of any other 
two daily newspapers in Delaware 
combined,” and the Azorning News, in 
the same way, claims an average cir- 
culation for six months of a little over 
7,000. Each of the three dailies is 
sold for one cent a copy, and the Mews 
alone is issued in the morning. They 
have no Sunday editions. An exami- 
nation of the papers seems to place 
them about on a level in point of 
merit and advertising patronage, with 
a slight possible advantage in favor of 
the Morning News. The fact that 
Wilmington is so soon and so often 
reached by the great railroads from 
Philadelphia, Baltimore and Washing- 
ton has thus far proved an insurmount- 
able obstacle in the way of securing 
any considerable increase in the pres- 
ent circulation of its daily newspapers. 
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TAKE all the advice on advertising 
that you can get; but don’t act on any 
unless it appeals to your judgment. 


THE business man who fails to read 
PRINTERS’ INK is away behind the 
times. It tells how to get the full 
value of advertising by rightly con- 
ducting the business, and how to make 
merchandising more profitable by a 
judicious system of advertising.—/er- 
sey City (NV. J.) Evening Journal. 


Tue publisher of an Ohio weekly who re- 
ceived an offer from a wine house to run $67.60 
worth of advertising in exchange for twelve 
bottles of wine, writes that he can not accept 
the proposition, because he can not afford to 
buy New Jersey wine at $5.63 a bottle, as long 
as he can buy real champagne for much less.— 
Newspaperdom, November 10, 1898. 

The reply above referred to was 
witty, but had the Ohio editor thrown 
the communication in the waste basket 
he would have exhibited more ability 
end saved two cents, which is a sum 
not to be sneezed at in a country 
newspaper Office. 





In Arizona, of the twelve daily pa- 
pers published, two only receive credit 
for issues of one thousand copies or 
more. These two are: Phoenix Ae- 
publican, Phoenix Herald. The last 
circulation statement received from 
the Republican covered the entire year 
1896, and from the //era/d the first 
six months of 1807. From these re- 
ports it would seem that the //era/d 
leads somewhat in the number of cop- 
ies issued, but not to any great extent. 
The //era/d is an evening paper pub- 
lished every evening except on Sun- 
day, and the Repudblican is a morning 
paper—-the only one in Arizona issued 
every day in the year. The Republican 
has most of the want advertisements, 
and gives the best market reports, 
while the //eva/d carries most of the 
legal advertising. Other local and all 
general advertising is about equally 
divided between the two. The sub- 
scription price of the Republican is $6 
per year, that of the Hera/d $7.50. It 
is worthy of note that of the remaining 
ten dailies in Arizona—all of very lim- 
ited circulation—eight of them put 
their subscription price by the year at 
$10. While the Republican and Her- 
ald appear te be of about equal value, 
the Republican possibly has some ad- 
vantages slightly in its favor. Phoenix 
is the territorial capital, leads all other 
towns in population and has best fa- 
cilities for a general distribution. 
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SoMETIMES a picture tells a story 
which words could not be made to 
convey. r 





THE day of the small page news- 
paper is here and the blanket sheet 
has passed. 





In the Christmas Chautauguan on 
page 360 is a beautiful illustrated ad- 
vertisement of Lyman D. Morse’s 
advertising agency, wherein a hand- 
s2me young man at the turning of two 
paths contemplates in despair a sign- 
board whereon one hand purports to 
point to success, the other to failure, 
but somehow they have got askew so 
that for the life of him the young man 
can not tell which way to go. Some 
little light is thrown on the doubtful 
subject by certain geysers in the dis 
tance which seem to suggest yeast or 
baking powder, and, therefore, suc- 
cess, but the young man is not walk- 
ing on that road. 





THE theatrical lithograph is said to 
be doomed. The reason lies in the 
extensive use of tke boards by com- 
mercial advertisers. These offer con- 
tracts of longer duration, a condition 
that in many cases has served to ex- 
clude the players’ posters altogether ; 
and where it has not done so it has 
overshadowed them to a great extent. 
The result has been a growing tend- 
ency to return to newspapers. As 
indicating the way the wind is blow- 
ing, one St. Louis adwriter has issued 
a booklet soliciting the work of adver 
tising plays, and announces he already 
has secured several clients. The ad 
vance agent of the Jefferson de An- 
gelis Opera Company, in an interview 
in a New York daily, says that, during 
the company’s recent stay in Washing- 
ton, only newspapers were used, and 
the results were eminently satisfactory. 
In this connection he remarks: 

The intelligent people of every community 
read the newspapers, and if you want to reach 
them, the way to do so is through the different 
publications, and not upon dead walls and 
fences, where your three-sheet is likely to be 
sandwiched in between a stand recommending 
chewing gum, and another telling you what 
whisky to drink. Get into a surface or ele- 
vated car in Harlem any morning, and you will 
find it filled with persons every one of whom is 
reading his or her newspaper None of them 
looks out of the windows at the billboards, and 
if they did they couldn’t read the announce- 
ments thereon, for the reason that nowadays 
the modes of street traffic are: extremely 
speedy. People going to their business and 
coming home read the newspapers. _ Practi- 
cally it is only your illiterate person who gains 
his ideas of an attraction from the window 
lithographs and colored printing. 
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Dr. G. ALDER BLUMER, of Utica, 
N. Y., whose crusade for the preserva- 
tion of scenery has elicited so much 
interest, gives to the Outlook some in- 
teresting facts. Dr. Blumer found 
that the price for sign positions was 
only $3 a year in places around Utica 
deemed specially desirable, while in 
the majority of cases nothing what- 
ever was paid. These facts made it 
easy to induce the farmers to remove 
the obnoxious defacements. The 
doctor is now sending “ Scapa” cir- 
culars to the 2,000 farmers in his 
county, and proposes soon to inaugur- 
ate a series of short talks on the sub- 
ject at farmers’ meetings. The ladies 
are now becoming interested in the 
movement with the result that it will 
probably soon become national, and 
public opinion demand that scenery be 
protected by statutory restriction. 

In Connecticut four daily papers get 
credit for issues of 7,500 copies or 
more. They are: 

Bridgeport Evening Post. 

Hartford Post. 

Hartford Times. 

New Haven Evening Register. 

There are five other dailies in the 
State, which get credit for issues of 
4,000 copies or more, but net so many 
as 7,500, V1z.: 

Bridgeport Morning Telegram. 

Bridgeport Morning Union. 

Hartford Courant. 


Hartford Zelegram. 
New Haven Union. 


The Harford 7%mes has probably a 
larger issue by about one-third, than 
any other daily in Connecticut, and 
deserves in every way to be consid- 
ered the best paper published in the 
State. The Bridgeport Evening Post 
gets credit for the next largest circula- 
tion. It is sold for one cent a copy, 
while the Hartford Zimes costs three 
cents. The Post prints abont 10,000 
copies. An occasional “bull’s-eye” [©] 
is discovered in the American News- 
paper Directory, with an explanation 
that, following the description of a 
newspaper, it indicates, “advertisers 
value this paper more for the class and 
quality of its circulation than for the 
mere number of copies printed.” The 
Ilartford Courant is probably entitled 
to the distinction of being designated 
by the “ bull’s-eye.” Perhaps the Reg- 
ister, all things considered, is the best 
daily in New Haven. The New Haven 
Register and New Haven Union are 
the only dailies in Connecticut issuing 
a Sunday edition, 


In Colorado three daily papers get 
credit for issues cf 20,000 copies or 
more. They are: 


Denver Evening Post. 

Denver Republican. 

Denver Rocky Mountain News. 
All of these papers exhibit a willing- 
ness to make known their circulation 
and furnish detailed statements show- 
ing exact issues during previous year. 
The Zvening Post, up to October of 
the current year, had an average issue 
of more than 26,000; the average 
issue of the Republican during 1897— 
no later report—was in excess of 21,- 
ooo, and of the Rocky Mountain News 
for the same period, in excess of 24,- 
ooo. The ost is an evening paper, but 
prints a Sunday morning edition. The 
Republican and News are published 
every morning, including Sunday. Evi- 
dently the Post leads in circulation. 
The Mews is not far behind, and the 

epublican is close up to the Vews. It 
is a rare thing to find so large a per- 
centage of unusually good dailies in 
one city. A very careful examination 
of these papers still leaves the expert 
in doubt as to their comparative value, 
supposing circulation eliminated from 
consideration. The Post seems to 
have the evening field pretty much to 
itself, and to cover it well. It claims 
the largest circulation of any afternoon 
paper between the Missouri River and 
San Francisco. The Mews prints a 
few more papers than the Repudlican, 
but the latter has ear marks indicating 
that it is, on the whole, the favorite. 

There is only one other daily in Col- 
orado which gets credit for an issue of 
so many as 7,500 or more, viz.: 

Denver 7%mes. 
The Zimes is issued every evening and 
Sunday morning. In 1896 the 7/mes 
had credit for an estimated issue of 
12,500 or more. In 1897 this, by the 
best authority, appears to have been 
doubted, and it now gets credit for a 
probable issue of something more than 
7,500. The publisher refrains from 
furnishing iuformation; but in an ad- 
vertisement his Eastern agent, Mr. A 
Frank Richardson, announces that it 
has a “larger circulation than any 
other daily in the State.” The Post 
and Zimes are sold for two cents, and 
the Republican and News for five cents. 

Aside from: these papers it is be- 
lieved that no daily out of the forty 
printed in Colorado has a regular issue 
of so many as 4,000 copies and not 
more than four print as many as 2,250 
copies, 
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Ir seems to be a foregone conclu- 
sion that the PRINTERS’ INK Sugar 
Bowl must be awarded to one of the 
following papers : 

San Francisco: Bulletin, Callor Examiner. 

Los Angeles: 7imes. 

St. Paul: Dispatch. 

Minneapolis : Journal, Times or Tribune. 

Kansas City: Star. 

St. Louis: Globe - Democrat, Post - Dis- 
patch, Republic or Star. 

The Sugar Bowl is to be awarded to 
the paper published west of Chicago 
that gives the advertiser best service 
in proportion to the price charged. As 
but one paper can rec 2ive the award, 
the list must be reduced by the elimi- 
nation of each paper that does not 
stand a chance of success when com- 
pared wich the best other on the list. 

The San Francisco Examiner has 
(probably) 
the largest 
average is- 
sue. The St. 
Louis Globe- 
Democrat is 
(perhaps, 
taken all in 
all) the best 
newspaper. 
It has been 
suggested 
that the Min- 
neapolis 777- 
bune charges the lowest rate in pro- 
portion to number of copies issued. 
In point of prosperity and density of 
population in its field something may 
be said for the Kansas City Star. 

It would appear that the Sugar Bowl 
must go to San Francisco, Los Angeles, 
St. Paul, Minneapolis, Kansas City or 
St.Louis. The question is, first,to which 
place. Second,to which paper. Cor- 
respondents are invited to communi- 
cate facts calculated to fix the degree 
of excellence and guarantee the cor- 
rect award of the Sugar Bowl. 

It will be much handsomer than the 
picture; will be designed by Tiffany, 
of New York; made of sterling silver, 
suitably inscribed, and sent in a hand- 
some case. The paper that gets the 
Sugar Bowl will value it more, per- 
haps, for its significance than as a 
piece of table furniture. To be award- 
ed the position of the best paper pub- 
lished in a section of the United 
States containing two, million square 
miles, and by a judge so impartial as 
The Little Schoolmaster in the art of 
advertising, will be something of which 
the most successful journalist that 
ever lived might justly exult with pride 
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and gratification. Possibly the PRINT- 
ERS’ INK Sugar Bowl may, a century 
hence, still be found displayed in a 
handsome crystal cabinet in the marble 
counting-room of the great journal to 
which it shall be awarded. 

How many readers? That is the 
question which the advertiser must 
first ask. How valuable they are for 
his purposes is to be considered later. 


IN California, five daily papers get 
credit for issues of 20,000 or more 
They are: 

Los Angeles 7imes. 

San Francisco Budletin. 

San Francisco Chronicle. 

San Francisco Examiner. 

San Francisco Morning Ca/l. 

Arranged in order of circulation, the 
San Francisco Z.xaminer stands easily 
at the head, with an average daily 
issue of over 80,000, and an average 
Sunday issue of over 100,000. The 
Examiner is probably followed by the 
Chronicle, which it is believed issues 
something over 40,000, although its 
publisher declines to make any state- 
ment, and this seems to indicate that 
its real position is somewhat doubtful. 
The. Bulletin has an actual issue of 
more than 30,000. 

In the next class, lower down in the 
scale, are four dailies, viz.: 

Los Angeles £.xfress. 

Los Angeles Record. 

San Francisco fost. 

San Francisco Refort. 

The Post gets credit for a possible 
excess above 17,500, and the Report 
of a possible excess above 12,500. 
The Los Angeles Exfress shows an 
actual average issue of above 10,000, 
and the Record makes an unsatisfac- 
tory report of something more than 
7,500. There still remain seven dailies, 
each of which gets credit for issues of 
4,000 or more. They are: 

Los Angeles Herald. 

Oakland Enquirer. 

Oakland 7rzbune. 

Sacramento Evening Bee. 

Sacramento Record-Union. 

San Francisco L’/tadlia, 

San Jose Mercury. 


The San Francisco Examiner ap- 
pears to have a larger issue than any 
other two dailies enumerated in its 
class above, and its Sunday edition to 
be nearly as large as that of the four 
other dailies combined. The Budletin 
alone of these five dailies is an evening 
paper, and is the only one of the five 
not issued on Sunday. There is no 
other paper in Los Angeles anywhere 
near so good as the « émes, 
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ADVERTISING WATCHES ON INSTALL- 
MENT PLAN. 

For some time past I have noticed in the 
Herald aud World, particularly on Sundays, 
an advertisement which seemed to me to be 
well calculated to draw customers. The space 
was small, usually twenty to thirty lines, and 
the ads always appeared under the head of 
‘For Sale.” Here is one of them, clipped 
from the World of Sunday last : 


THE BEST AND 
THE BEST KNOWN 


ELGIN WATCHES 


(14 kt. gold filled.) 
DELIVERED FOR 
$1.00 DOWN AND 


50 CENTS WEEKLY. 


Established 1889. Ww. H. Smock, 
Mail orders filled. 239 Broadway, Room 6, 


This being a peculiar class of business, I 
sought out Mr. Smock with the view of ascer- 
taining what success he was having with his ad- 
vertising, and why he confined himself to two 

apers. He received me courteously when he 
ae the object of my visit, and proceeded to 
explain his method of doing business. 

* There are thousands of hard working busi- 
ness people in this city,’’ he said, ‘‘ who would 
dearly love to possess a good watch, but can 
never spare the money in a lump to buy one. 
I refer to clerks, stenographers, mechanics and 
others. We offer them the best Elgin watches, 
in gold filled cases, guaranteed to wear ten 
years, for one dollar in cash and fifty cents 
weekly.” 

“But how do you know you will be paid, 
once the customers obtain the watches?” 

“* We don’t trust everybody. We don’t care 
to deal with people who are not in steady posi- 
tions. And we have our own system of inves- 
tigating a person’s character and ability to pay. 
Anybody, almost, can pay 50 cents a week, but 
there are people who don’t care to meet their 
obligations, however small they may be. We 
don’t handle anything but gold watches for 
gentlemen or ladies.” 
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‘* What papers bring you most returns? ” 

“*T only use two now—the Heradd and the 
World. Both of them bring me good business 
right along. That is why I continue with 
them,” Joun S. Grey. 


ee 
STEAM AND ADVERTISING. 

Success is merely harmony. The harmoni- 
ous combination of the proper powers invaria- 
bly produces success. Steam is one instance of 
happy combination, or success. As every one 
knows, it is composed of water, coal and fire. 
The engineer knows that this combination, 
properly applied, will push his engine. He 
would not, therefore, load his éngine with coal, 
fill the boi er with water, press the button and 
expect to land in Oshkosh. He would have 
left out one element of success, and would not 
move. Neither would he allow a superabund- 
ance of fire and coal, and a bit of water. The 
elements which compose steam must be used in 
the proper quantities or they will be useless. 
The engine may have the requisite number of 
wheels, a lively whistle,a big headlight and all 
mechanical requirements, but if the life is ab- 
sent the machine is useless. 

Advertising is to a business what steam is to 
an engine—the power which makes it move. 
Almost every one acknowledges this nowadays, 
and advertising is considered as necessary as 
something to sell or the money with which to 
buy something to sell. The advertiser does 
not, however, consider that this advertising 
must be as carefully and scientifically com- 
pounded as steam, and herein he makes a mis- 
take. If it is necessary to economize he does 
it by chopping off one of the elements which 
make a success of advertising. He uses a 
crippled power and then wonders why he does 
not make more money. He is making a move 
as foolish as that of the engineer who tries to 
reduce the expenses of the road by putting in a 
limited supply of coal. 

If the business man will consider advertising 
as necessary to him as steam isto the engineer, 
and then study until he is able to compound it 
scientifically, he will find it a power which will 
make it unnecessary for him to economize. 

Epitx R: Gerry, 


+e 
A FLAT RATE. 
A flat rate is a uniform rate, subject to no 
discount for time or space. 











DEAD AND BURIED!! 





iO FLOWERS—FEW MOURNERS. 
aes .': 


The differences and disagreements, 
personal ‘and otherwise, that have ex- 
isted for four years, between the Adver- 
tising Agency of N. W. Ayer & Son, 
Philadelphia, and The National Stock- 
-- man and Farmer, Pittsburgh, have been 

obliterated. 

Business relations between these two well-known establishments 
have been resumed on a basis entirely satisfactory to both and favora- 
ble to the interests of advertisers who desire the best service and 
publicity obtainable. 





MID-WAY BETWEEN PITTSBURGH AND PHILADELPHIA. 
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IT HAS BEEN SUGGESTED THAT THE DISTRIBUTION OF THE CARD PRINTED ABOVE WAS THE 
FIRST INTIMATION THE ADVERTISING AGENCY EVER HAD THAT TROUBLE EXISTED, 
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A MAP ISSUED BY THE PITTSBURG ( PA.) 
RADIUS FROM PITTSBURG, 


“* COMMERCIAL GAZETTE”? SHOWING A 60-MILE 
ACCORDING TO THE “ GAZETTE,” THE POPULATION WITHIN THIS 


CIRCLE BY THE CENSUS OF 1890 WAS 1,543,334, WHILE IN 1898 IT IS ESTIMATED AT 1,852,000. 





ADVERTISING NEAR RAILROAD LINES. 

A correspondent writes: However the reg- 
ular crops in our country districts may be 
progressing, the crops of advertising signs 
along the great lines of railroad are becoming 
greater and greater every year. Not very 
many years ago about the only signs visible 
along the Pennsylvania Railroad, for instance, 
between New York and Philadelphia, were 
those of ‘‘ Schenck’s Mandrake Pills,” roughly 
daubed in yellow on barns and fences. To-day 
there is scarcely a meadow, farm, hillside or 
swamp within a hundred yards of the railroad 
tracks that does not contain several strongly 
built, boldly lettered signs setting forth the 
merits of somebody’s goods. In all the truly 
rural districts of the full ninety miles on this 
section of the Pennsylvania system the sign 
painter has been at work. One can sit in the 
whirling train in the day time and read, by a 
passing glance, the names of pretty nearly every 
well-known and widely-advertised product. 
From rubber horse shoes to Quaker Oats, from 
Garfield Tea to “ Blasius ”’ Pianos, from cigars 
and whiskies to dry goods and shoes, from 
patent foods to sporting goods and a 
everything seems to be now advertised along 
the railroad lines. 

It is interesting to note that for the first ten 
or fifteen miles out from either New York or 
Philadelphia the bulk of these advertising signs 





relate to local houses, but when it comes to the 
wide stretch of country between Newark, N. J., 
and Bristol, Pa., the signs are mostly those of 
the general advertiser. I have counted in one 
large field no fewer than eleven big signs, all 
advertising different products, so the owners of 
such ground are doubtless in receipt of com- 
fortable fees “ for rent.” 

It would be valuable information to know 
just what amount is paid by the outdoor ad- 
vertising agent for these “‘ stand ”’ privileges, 
bearing in mind that in this season of the year 
they are only visible to passengers for about ten 
hours out of the twenty-four, and also remem- 
bering the fact that more than 50 per cent of 
railroad passengers usually spend their time in 
reading or conversation instead of looking out 
of the windows. 

> _ 

It is consideration that you are after, not 
flashy notoriety. Consideration brings custom- 
ers. Advertisements that are merely queer 
only provoke a smile. It is not hard to attract 
the public gaze. If you doubt it, go down to 
business some morning in your dressing gown. 
Almost any sort of advertising will get looked 
at. It is the lasting impression it makes, as a 
whole, that counts.—A m, Lithographic Co. 

GENERALLY a downright fact may be told in 
a plain way ; and we want downright facts at 
present more than anything else.— Ruskin. 
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SHOES BY MAIL. 

N. B. Holden, of Chicago, issues an elabor- 
ate catalogue. He shows different styles of 
footwear suited to poems throughout the West- 
ern country, and takes 130 pages to do it in. 
Not only are the shoes for all kinds of ordinary 


wear illustrated and priced, but a complete de- | 


scription that wearers can understand accom- 
panies each. Besides this, shoes for all sorts 
of special wear are shown, priced and their 
merits described. These include football, golf, 
gymnasium, tennis, bicycle, bowling, and po- 
lice shoes, riding, sportsmen’s and stockmen’s 
boots, old ladies’ and boys’ shoes, men’s and 
boys’ pumps, boys’ dancing shoes, women’s 
foot-warmers, carriage boots and leggins. On 
the back 
spaces for nearly a dozen names, and above are 
the words, “‘ We will consider it a special favor 
if you write below the names of some of your 


friends or neighbors whom you think might be | 


benefited by trading with us.”” The catalogue 
is accompanied by a slip reading thus: ‘‘ The 
American Express Co.’s Purchasing Depart- 
ment, where the price of goods does not ex- 
ceed $5, will advance amount of bill and for- 
ward goods to you by first express, to be paid 
for upon delivery, thereby saving you the 
trouble of remitting the money in advance. No 
charge is made by the express company for its 
service other than the usual rate See carrying 
the goods, and a small fee when it advances 
the purchase money.”’ 

The instructions of this firm on “‘ How to 
apatg ” are so complete that we reproduce them: 

When you order, write plainly the stock 
ounier of dea wanted and the page of cata- 
ay it is on. Do not cut out illustrations, 
Give last, width and size of shoe wanted. Shoe- 
maker’s measure not reliable. 

2. Be particular to write clearly your name, 
= county and State. 

. Money must accompany all orders. With 
a “system ‘of bookkeeping it is a great incon- 
venience to send out goods C.O.D. Money 
refunded if goods are not satisfactory in every 
particular. 

4. Wes:nd out goods exactly as advertised, 
and never substitute in filling orders unless we 
have orders to do so. 

5. If goodsare not satisfactory we will glad- 
ly exchange or refund money. In returning 


goods, mail or express charges must be prepaid, | 


When you return goods to be be ex- 
changed, always inclose sale check. 

7. Send the necessary amount in bank draft, 
postal order, express order or registered letter. 
Se * bank draft only on Chicago or New York, 

The postal law will not allow writing of 
any kind to be inclosed with a merchandise 
package, unless letter postage is prepaid on the 
whole package. 

9. Inclose goods in package, address to us 


and write your own name on outside of pack- 
age, and send instructions in letter mailed sep- 
arately. 


EXPLANATION OF WIDTHS: 
> 





AAA. cmp RED. .0ccvssccccéad wide 
..Very narrow .very wide | 

vtiinrte dee voll narrow i E or F...extra wide | 
medium narrow G....... X extra wide | 

ap heanwed medium H «++..X X extra wide 


10. When trying on shoes, use clean cloth or 


paper on the floor, otherwise the shoes become | 


soued, 
11, No discount will be allowed in any in- 
stance ; the prices do not admit of it. 


| 
12. We find a great many persons are uncer- 


tain as to the size they wear. A safe rule is to 
take off your shoe and copy all the figures on 
the lining. It frequently saves an exchange. 
13. Family or club orders. We will prepay 
expressage on orders of five pair shoes or over. 


14 Letters, orders, telegrams and packages | 


of the detachable order blank are | 
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| should be addressed to, and drafts, checks or 
money orders should be made payable to, N. B. 
Holden, Nos, 225, 227, 229, 231 State street, 
Chicago, Ill.—Shoe Retailer. 


eS Serer 
ONE VIEW. 

A design in an advertisement is a good thing 
when it is not the principal thing. It should be 
subordinate to the reading matter, though read- 
ers will have a hard time reconciling this state- 
ment with modern magazine advertising. It is 
better to have all type and no design rather 
than all design and practically no type.—A gri- 
cultural Advertising. 


+e - 
NOTHING FUNNY ABOUT THEM, 
Giles—I suppose you get paid for writing 
those magazine jokes ? 
Smiles—Sure. You didn’t imagine I wrote 
them for fun, did you ? 
Giles—Oh, no; any one could tell that by 
reading them.—Chicago News. 





ARRANGED BY STATES. 


Atcetpeneets under this h this head 50 cents a line. 
Must be handed in one week in advance. 





GEORGIA. 


W OUTHERN FARMER, Athens, Ga. 
s Sout hern agricultural ublication. Thrifty 
people read it; 22,000 monthly. Covers touth 
and Southwest. Advertising rates very low 


SOUTH CAROLINA. 


4 oe COLUMBIA REGISTER—daily and weekly 

—is the only daily paper in south Carolina 
giving a sworn and detaile! mutT stale 
ment. (See Ayer'’s Director is the best 
family newspaper published in ” State. That’s 
why it pays to advertise in THe REGISTER. 


WISCONSIN. 


‘HE WISCONSIN AGRICULTURIST, Racine, 

Wis., is the only English general farm paper 
orinted in the State. Reaches more prosperous 
Visconsin farmers than all others. 


CANADA. 
1 will inserta fifty line 


F ( IRS $267. 5 advertisement twenty 


times in fourteen (14) of the best papers, in the 
11 largest cities in Canada. A snap for Holiday 
and Winter Goods. All good mediums, repre- 
senting a gen goog of over 150,00 — per 
issue. Wri once for details to THE KE. DES- 
BARATS ADVERTISING AGENCY, Montreal. 





. Leading 














Displayed Advertisements. 
| 50 cents a line; $100 a page; 25 per cent 
exti a for shecified position—it/ granted. 
Must be handed in one week in advance, 


THE 


Arizona Republican, 


A MODERN NEWSPAPER. 
| HAS NO RIVAL IN TKE GREAT SOUTHWEST. 





It is printed every day in the year 
at Phoenix the liveliest town of its 
class in the United States. 


Information as to rates of 


H. 0. LA COSTE, 38 Park Row, New York. 
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MAIL LIST TYPE 


FOR SALE CH neg 
Ihave for sale the type, slugs and sorts used 
on a 50,000 Long Primer Mail List. Also 100 regu- 
lation Mail Galleys, used on same. This material 
is in first-class condition. Will sell the complete 


outfit, or any of it, 
at lic. per Ib., cash. 
I will furnish a proof of a galley of same as it 
now stands > licant. 
a at once, 


First inquire served. 
a oo uantity” wanted. Address Wm. JOHN- 
STON, Printers Press, 10 ipenoe it. NewYork. 


Compared with other BAPTIST WEEKLIES pub- 
lished in Missouri ane Kansas. 
Only one has 16 
Only one costs Syear 
Only one is published in ‘St. Louis. 
is a larger circulation ‘than all others 





This one is 27 years older than any other one. 

This one has more space given to reading matter 
each week than any other. 

This one has more a given to advertising 

than any other tw 

The best Saverticers. ‘know this and use its 
columns. 

The best element of the denomination reads it. 

It at coon sn the best in the land. 


THE “CENTRAL BAPTIST 


d circulation average weekly 9,618. 


ARMBTRORG & rare Publishe’ 
Write for 316 N, 8th St., St. 





uis. 





CHILDREN HAVE MOTHERS. 
Remember that every copy of 


BABYLAND 


and 


LITTLE MEN AND WOMEN 


Goes into the hands of the mother of 
a little child. 


20,500 copies 


monthly to 20,500 mothers. 
Cuas. E. Grarr, Publisher, 
1oco William St., New York. 


CHILDREN HAVE MOTHERS. 





The Great Lakes Territory 


is covered fully by 
The 


Detroit Suns 


Drop us a postal 
for rates. 


Detroit Suns, Detroit, Mich. 
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Advertisers in 


Farm-Poultry 
Get Results 
For Good Reasons. 


tst.—It has the largest circulation of any 
journal of its kind in all the world. 

ad.—It reaches well-to-do people in the sub 

- urbs of cities, large towns and villages 

who have money to spend. 

3d.—It goes into the family, and is read 
largely by the women. 

4th.—Every subscriber pays cash in ad- 
vance for it, because of the practical, 
helpful matter it contains which they 
find useful. 

gsth.—Over 10,000 copies are sold on news- 
stands each month, in addition to yearly 
subscribers, because it is bright, clean, 
and “ up to date.” 

6th.—It has no “‘dead head” circulation; 
it is all “ fresh eggs.” 

7th.—It sends sample copies only to those 
who request same for examination. 

It is published semi-monthly. Forms close 
the sth and 2oth of each month. Sample 
and rates sent on application to 


I. S. JOHNSON & CO., 


22 Custom House Street, Boston, Mass. 
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Eight ee and Sunday 
—English and Yiddish—1 cent, 


UNIQUE 
BRIGHT 
ENTERPRISING 


THE JEWISH 
DAILY NEWS 


posoayisey 


Printers’ Ink says: 






















“The Jewish Daily News with a cir- 
onteten of of am A an one sheet, 
at 185 Ea way: fie w York. It 


gree Gazette, a 
Weekly established in 187: 
he subscription ists. of more than 
twenty defunct competitors are kept 
alive for the Jewish Gazette by seven 
trained traveling agents. Circulation 
nearly 25,000. 

“The parents read the news columns 
in the YIDDISH pages of the pa 
the children look to the English part for 
Jewish news and special features they 
can not find elsewhere. These papers are 
thus read by both generations, 

as Yiddish is more spoken in N. Y. than 
any other foreign language but Ger- 
man. 


Specimen Copies Sent Free. 
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One trial brings results 


Not only the best 
but the cheapest. 


The Bicycle Trade and Rider, 


WEST OF THE RIVER, 


I$ ONLY REACHED THROUGH 


wat h@as 
THE CYCLING WEST lHartford 
Let us help you get agents where $ | Times 


you have none, and help the agents 
you have, by advertising your goods charges less than 1c. per inch 


f ‘ , ir Vidhalte. per thousand circulation— 
before the riders in their vicinity daily. Other Hartford papers 


a charge from too to 500 percent 
WE HELP BOTH. more than The Times. 


NO OTHER CYCLE PAPER REACHES pled tod bed 


OUR FIELD. e Sol 
Circulation ; Prints, Sod 


WE ARE ALONE. 
—— Daily, . . 15,000 
Write us for special inducements. Sem -Weekly 1 700 
] 


The Cycling West Publishing Co. ; 
ai NEE Ha Address, THE TIMES, 
33. DENVER, COL. Wi Hartford, Gonn. 































NYO KAD RIRIREIRIRIR RR LIRR. 


z 
TO GET CUSTOMERS «escues 
advertise in their favorite family paper — 
: The Evening Journal : 
A ® 








Average Circulation OF JERSEY CITY, WN. J. 
in 1897, Actual Average Circulation for November, 


14, 756 December 1 5, 4 Oo 7 


and January, 
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2222) Toledo Daily News | 2 
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For gy rates and sample copies address 
THE NEWS, Toledo, O. 
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FOR RELIABLE PREMIUMS 


EXAMINE 


The New York Jeweler 


A CATALOGUE OF NEARLY 1,000 PAGES. 
For 25 Years the Acknowledged Encyclopedia of the Jewelry World. 











aocer 
CPORERAEORCECARRECOROOOOSCRRGEGCHRERRRORREREEE 


ym pind WATCHES, 
: and Complete DIAMONDS, 
i JEWELRY, 
Lines from our 0 “ 
ptical Goods, 
Twenty-Two Silverware, 
Departments. Clocks, 
Cut Glass, = 
LIST PRICES. Musical : 


Merchandise, 


Close to Cash 


Terms. A gen 
Close to Cash and Jewelers 
Values. Sundries. 





We Carry Everything that appertains to the Trade. 


Our business requires and we occupy the largest salesroom in our line in the Empire City’s = 
wholesale jewelry district. We extend every tacility in accommodating = 
castomers and towards furthering sales. = 

SEND FOR OUR CATALOGUE. ADDRESS DEPT. “we 


S. F. MYERS CO. 


Importers, Manufacturers and Wholesale Jewelers, 
MYERS BUILDING, | 45 2nt <e \iberty Street | NEW YORK. 


30999:9999999999992999899999999 _ 


F YOU’RE IN THE 
DARK 


as to how to prepare your advertisements, 
circulars, booklets and catalogues, write to 
me for information. I can assist you. The 
light of years of experience has made the 
entire subject perfectly clear to me. The 
advantage of dealing with me is that 


| ATTEND TO THE WHOLE BUSINESS. 


I write, illustrate, engrave, buy paper, print, bind and deliver a 

§ job complete. I relieve you of all trouble. One order, one check, 
does the business. Write me and let me know what you want. If 

4 ote mean business, I will roughly sketch, without charge, a-cover 
be n for a booklet for your: business. 
D 




















WM. JOHNSTON, Mgr. Printers’ Ink Press, 10 Spruce St., New York. 
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Why has The [D ARISI AN Madea shit”? 


Because it is different from any of the others. Not only does it differ from any other 
publication, but it varies in its successive numbers. People seek entertainment and variety 
they find it in THe Parisian. 


WHO ARE ITS READERS? 


THOSE WHO ARE WELL-INFORMED read Tue Parisian because it 
keeps them au courant with the latest works of the French Academicians and 
the literature current in the great French reviews. 

THOSE WHO WISH TO BECOME WELL-INFORMED read it be- 
cause it instructs them upon the most important doings of the authors and artists of 
a great Nation. 

THOSE WHO WISH TO APPEAR TO BE WELL-INFORMED 
read it because with very little reading and little expense it gives them a speaking 
knowledge of the literature of France. 

WOMEN, EIN GENERAL, read it because it tells them of that heaven of their 
dreams— Paris. 

THOSE WHO LOVE THE FINE ARTS buy it because it gives them 
reproductions of the most recent works of the great school of French Art. 

THE CURIOUS buy it because they are looking for surprises. 


PEOPLE WHO HAVE TRAVELED buy it because it gives them pleasant 
reminders of days spent abroad. 


PEOPLE WHO INTEND TO 'TRAVEL buy it because they can learn much 
of the country and people whom they intend to visit. 

EVERYBODY buys Tue Parisian, or should buy it, for its entertaining qualities, 
in which no magazine published to-day isits equal. 


It is beautifully illustrated and printed ; it is CLEAN, it is UNIQUE. 
THESE ARE SOME OF THE REASONS WHY IT HAS STRUCK THE PUBLIC FANCY. 





It will Pay Advertisers to be Represented in its Pages. 
Published at Carnegie Hall, New York. 








i i i THE INLAND has now a circulation of over 120,000 guaran- 

The Right Circulation. teed. Proof of which will be given before pay is ex- 

pected for advertising done. Post-office Receipts, Paper Mill Account, Press Rooms, 
Subscription Lists, are al) open to advertisers. 


i mci Any advertisement can be discontinued at any time for any 

The Right Principle. reason. Paying only for space used. We rely wholly on 
making the advertisement pay you to hold your business. We have been told re- 
peatedly that this was poor policy; it might be for some papers but not so with us, 
Our advertisers don’t want to quit, they admire the fairness of the proposition and 
tell others. Asa result ip rayer Meeting 
our patronage in- Lessons. The last 
creases; so far this three departments 
year our advertising is named secure us nine- 
pote Sa ty per cent of our gub- 
, “ scriptions and which 
soe ae yeue—thave to be of value must be 
na le studied weekly. Thus 


The Right Features, an advertisement is 


kept i" the home an 
THE INLAND is a relig- entire month and rea) 
ious and home journal ly the advertiser gets 
combined. Besides our as much benefit fron 
editorials on Timely ‘ insertion in THe 
Topics, Home Depart- = s aed 

ments. Floral Sugges- NEAWD as he WoUIn {Dp 
tions, Stories, Cartoons four insertions in 6 
and the best of general weekly of same vircu 
articles, we have the lation. You save the 
Sunday School Les cost of three insertions 
sons, Junior Topics by using Cae INT.AND. 


The Right Price. Rate—Reading Notices or Display, 50 cents per tne. does not | 
cost a fortune to try THE INLAND, but it may help make one. 


THE INLAND, Gs ite tx tie wom, 
500 Fare COURS. St. Lou i Ss, Mo. ro, a 


F. E. MORRISON, SpPEcIAL REPRESENTATIVE. 
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Just “Taste It. 


We have faith in our List of publications. 

We are not afraid to have you try them in a smail way. 

We are glad to encourage smail advertisers and small advertisements. 

We are confident your small advertisement 1f you want to use one, will 
bring such results that you will want to make it Jarger and put it in oftener 

We have decided to place all two, three and four-line advertisements in 
columns by themselves, with the two-line advertisements at the top; and on 
yearly contracts such small advertisements will be placed in choice positions, 
either alongside of reading matter or on the last page. 

We guarantee to print your advertisement in the Vickery & Hill List, if 
for one month, in one and one-half million papers ; or, if for a year, in 
eighteen million papers. If you add the AMERICAN WoMAN to the List, your 
ad will appear for one issue in two million papers ; or in twenty-four million 
papers in a year. 

You can begin and test the pulling power of this great List with as small 
an ad as two lines. 


The Vickery & Hill List 


Hearth and Home, Fitesitle Visitor, Happy Hours, Good Stories. 


One-and-a-half million copies per = guaranteed. Every copy in a 
separate wrapper to a seéparate address. $6 per line. February forms close January 1st. 


THE AMERICAN WOMAN 


One-half million copies per month guaranteed. $2 per line. February forms close Decem- 
ber 25th. Combined circulation two million copies per month. Rate $8 per line. 


THE VICKERY & HILL PUBLISHING CO., 
520 Temple Court, - - New York City. 


JOSEPH W. cenuev, iemain of Advertising 
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AgerHerald 


Birmingham, Ala. 








You can not cover Alabama 
and Mississippi unless you 
use the columns of the 
Age-Herald. 
Its daily circulation 1s lar- 
ger than the combined cir- 
culation of all other Alabama 
morning dailies, 

' Its weekly the largest cir 
culation in Alabama, 





-The Best Advertising - 
is the Gheapest. 


The S. C. Beckwith Special Agency, 


The Rookery, Chicago. Tribune Building, New York. 
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and 
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daily read the 10,600 copies 
of The Toledo Commer- 
cial which is delivered by 
carriers in the homes where 
it performs its mission as dis- 
penser of current news, giv- 
ing instruction and broaden- 
ing the intelligence of its 
readers. Unobjectionable ad- 
vertising is desirable, and in 
these days when so much 
thought is given to the prep- 
aration of - advertisements, 
newspapers are the mediums 
to which people look for 
the supply of the thousand 
and one of their daily needs. 
You can reach our readers 
through the columns of The 
Commercial and get value 
for your money, as many 
others are doing. 


The Commercial Go., 


Toledo, Ohio. 


Eastern Office, W. E. SGOTT, Manager, 
150 Nass2u Sirect, N.Y. 
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Ink Men--Be Careful, 


OFFICE OF 
The Piedmont Independent, 


Piedmont, West Va. 


Nov. 25, 1898. 
PRINTERS INK JONSON, New York : 

Dear Sir—Inclosed find check for $2.75, for which send 
me 50 pounds of your excellent news ink. Your inks are the 
best I ever used, and I save from three to five cents per pound 
on them. Not five minutes ago I turned an ink man down, 
more because he tried to run your inks down than anything else. 
He asked nine cents a pound for news ink. I showed him the 
inclosed card and told him that was the kind of work I did with 
Printers Ink Jonson’s cheap inks, as he called it. And he did 
not want to believe it was done with your inks. I inclose this 
card to show you what kind of work we do with your inks. I 
will need a supply of colored inks shortly, and I will guarantee 
you will get the order. Yours, etc., 

JAS. R. COMBS. 





My News ink is guaranteed to be the best 
news ink manufactured and is sold as follows: 


500 Ib. barrels, $20.00 
250 Ib. kegs, 11.25 


100 lb.“ 5.00 
50 lb.“ 2.75 
25 lb. “ 1.50 


My Job inks are the finest ever produced, 
and are sold in Y% Ib. tubes for 30 cents a tube, 
with the exception of Carmines, Bronze Reds 
and Fine Purples. For these I charge 55 
centsatube. If sent by mail, postage prepaid, 
the cost is 15.cents extra. Send for my price 
list. Address, 

PRINTERS INK JONSON, 8 Spruce Street, NEW YORK. 
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The Rich Miami Valley 


RWORITH its clusters of populous 
W cities, all of which are tributary 

to the valley’s metropolis, 
DAYTON, OHIO, make a_ superior 
advertising field. 


THE 


DAYTON DAILY NEWS 


with its three afternoon editions 


reaches more homes than all its con- 
temporaries combined. It is the only 
afternoon paper in Dayton, between 
Cincinnati and Columbus and between 
Cincinnati and Toledo 


receiving the full report of the 
Associated Press. 





“yew York.” H.D. LA COSTE, manager. 
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S/R CAR a 
WERTISING “WAL 


AMBROSE F. PETRY, 
General Eastern Agent, 
Representing 

CLEVELAND, 
DETROIT, 
LOUISVILLE, 
INDIANAPOLIS, 
MEMPHIS, 
TOLEDO, 
DAYTON, 
NASHVILLE, 
GRAND RAPIDS, 
TORONTO, CAN., 


and many other smaller, but prosperous and hustling 


Middle, Western and Southern Cities, 





7 


**It’s our Business to make 
Your Advertising Pay You.’ 





Principal Office—-DETROIT, - - - - 99 Woodward Ave. 
Eastern Office—-NEW YORK, + 220 Broadway, St. Paul Bidg. 
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CIRCULATION: ADVERTISING: 





41 165,000 COPIES. @ 75c. PER AGATE LINE. 








None but Clean Advertisements from Reliable 
Advertisers Accepted. 


FORMS CLOSE 10th OF MONTH PRECEDING 
DATE OF ISSUE. 


INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA. 


OR RELIABLE ADVERTISING AGENTS. 











Agricultural Epitomist |w 
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That contains 128 pages of reading mat-- 
ter. Therein is the reason why our circu- 
lation grows so rapidly, increasing daily. 
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ADVERTISERS KNOW IT So 


By the replies to their advertisements. Ga 


ARE YOU ONE OF THESE? & 
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Make your contracts NOW, and secure 
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space at a very low rate. Advertising 
agents will quote prices, or address us. 
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GEORGE MUNRO’S SONS, 


17 to 21 Vandewater Street, 
NEW YORK. 
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What we have done 








What we are not now doing and 


What we shall again do 
for the SIEGEL COOPER CO. 


Up to a month or two: ago we made all the car signs used 
by the Siegel Cooper Co.; then through no fault of ours 
we lost the work. 

So much for our side of it—now read what the 














Siegel Cooper Co. say: : 


SIEGEL COOPER CO., 
Sixth Avenue, 1?th to 19th Streets. 
New York, Nov. 17, 198. 
Tue Gisss & WituiaMs Co., 
18 and 20 Wak St., N. Y. 

GENTLEMEN: 

n further reference to the sketches you submitted 
for street car advertising, I wish to say that if your Mr. Gibbs 
will call upon me to-morrow I shall be glad to consider them. 

In this connection I am frank to say that having experi- 
mented with other firms to my heart's content | am now pre- 
pared to state that the street car signs that you have made for 
me in the past were the cervy dest that anybody has made for 
me. It is said that **an open confession is good for the soul,” 
and IJ therefore make this statement to —_ unreservedly, know- 
ing you sufficiently well to be assured that it will only have the 
tendency to make you try still harder to produce strikingly 
original and useful street car signs for the store | represent. 

Yours truly, 


PHIL A. CONNE, 
Advertising Manager. 


For Good Work 
Lithographed of 
Printed, try 


The Gibbs & 
Williams Co. 


18 & 20 Oak St., N. 7. “Two heads are better than one” 
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PRESENT SALES, TWO MILLIONS A WEEK. 


RIPANS 


The advertising manager of the Lafayette, Ind., Courier 
says of Ripans ‘Tabules that he carries them along with him 
pretty much all the time. For many years, in traveling about the 
country on railroad trains and at hotels, he had been constantly 
annoyed by an inactive liver, producing indigestion, constipation 
and attendant evils, but it has been his experience that on such 
occasions if he will swallowa R.1.P.A.N.S after meals the whole 
trouble is removed. ‘This gentleman, whose name is Allan Lee, 
formerly well known to advertisers of New York and Chicago, 
says that his experience and his remarks about the subject have 
been the means of introducing Ripans Tabules to the use of very 
many persons, and the universal report is that they are what they 
purport to be—an article of wonderful merit. Mr. Lee, when 
making this statement, always speaks like a man who is in dead 
earnest. “1 will tell you what I did,” continued Mr. Lee. “I 
went to a physician in Chicago one time when I had trouble with 
my stomach; I had had it for three months. He examined me 
very thoroughly and gave me some medicine, upon receipt of which 
1 paid him his fee, five dollars. In connection with the medicine 
and the advice he gave me he insisted on my giving up smoking. 
I told him that I had given up pretty much everything else in this 
liie but I could not give up smoking ; that I was convinced that 
my trouble was not brought about by the use of tobacco. | I left 
his office convinced that he did not exactly know what my trouble 
was. I afterwards discussed the matter with a friend of mine, a 
druggist there in Chicago, who said: ‘ He’s a pretty good doctor, 
but I don’t think he is quite right in your case. Why don’t you 
make trial of Ripans Tabules?’ Shortly after that I started in on 
Ripans Tabules and I have been taking them pretty much ever 
since. I still kept on smoking but have not had to go back to the 
doctor and pay him five dollars any more. Fifty cents’ worth of 
Ripans ‘l'abules answers my purpose quite as well. I will tei! you 
what they do forme. At onetime I noticed that my blood seemed 
sluggish and I would feel tired, especially in my lower limbs, but 
all that sluggishness is gone, disappeared, left me entirely since I 
commenced using Ripans and I can take liberties that ordinarily 
I would not take. For example, I can go out to dinner in the 
evening and take what is offered and can even drink two or three 
cups of coffee without injury, but I am always very careful after 
I have done that performance to take a Ripans, and if I do there 
is never any bad effect in the morning.” 

WANTED—A case of bad health that R.I.P.A.N.S will not benefit. Send five cents to 
Ripans Chemical Co., No. 10 Spruce street, New York, for 10 samples and 1,0u0 testimonials. 
R.LP.A.N.S, 10 for 5 cents or 12 packets for 48 cents, may be had of all druggists who are 


willing to sell a standard medicine at_a moderate profit. They banish pain and prolong 
life. "Sne gives relief. Note the word R.I.P.A.N.S on the packet. Accept no substitute. 
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From ARTEMAS WarRD, Advertising Manager ENOCH 
Morcan Sons Co., New York, proprietors of 
SAPOLIO. 





ONLY ONE ANSWER 


Messrs. Geo. Kissam & Co.: 
DEaR Sirs— 


Who leads in Street Car Advertising ? 
Our cards are in all your cars. 





Are we satisfied with your service ? 
Our cards are in all your cars. 


Does Street Car Advertising pay ? 
Our cards are in all your cars. 





Sapolio has the largest sale in 
the world in scouring soap. They 
are one of the oldest Street Car 
Advertisers. 





GEO. KISSAM & CO. 


253 Broadway, New York. 
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When you do 


Street Car Advertising 


Consult with 
Experienced People. 








ON'T waste time 

and money on am- 
ateurs or irresponsible 
parties. We have a 
record of twenty years and 
also are placing business 
for the same people as in 
1877, besides many new 
ones—they know Street 
Car Advertising of 


“The Kind that Pays.” 


Gro. Kissam & Co. 
253 Broadway, New York. 
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CUTELIX 


converts every lady’s toilet 











stand into a beauty factory, 
but not at the expense of a 
healthy skin. Its extraordi- 
nary effect on the complex- 
ion should not be confused 
with the action of injurious 
cosmetics or lotions. Give 
it a trial and you will appre- 
ciate the difference. 





Sold by leading druggists. 


CUTELIX COMPANY, 
253 Broadway, N. Y. 
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THE NEW YORK 


DAILY 


.lribune. 


REACHED A 
HIGH-WATER MARK 
IN CIRCULATION 











of 


106,000 Copies 


during the political campaign of 1898. 


THE TRIBUNE appears absolutely to be helped in circulation 
by the reductions in price, and the intense competition of, the 
freaky, sensational and cheap press. Its clientele, known to all 
men to be the best in the city for an advertiser, and, so far as 
human judgment can go, absolutely impregnable, gains ground 
with the popular discontent over the hysterics and eccentricities 
of other newspapers, and continues to make THE TRIBUNE an 
advertising medium of sterling value. 


It reaches the people 
who have the pocket-books. 


THE TRIBUNE remains one of the most profitable mediums 
(and the cheapest, when returns are considered) for the use of 
merchants of merit, financiers, and all who have a good article 
to sell. It pays to advertise a good thing in the best medium. 


THE TRIBUNE. 
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He Uses 


More Space 





Now. 











I have been a reader of 
PRINTERS’ INK about five 
years. Previous to that time 
I was an advertiser with no 
fixed purpose; tried this and 
that with indifferent success. 
PRINTERS’ INK acted as a 
tonic, and I went to increas- 
ing my newspaper space, 
until now I use double that 
of any of my competitors in 
the village, and am satisfied 
with results. Usually PrRinT- 
ERS’ INK comes Saturday, 
and I read the whole by 
Monday morning, when [| 
am ready to write my week’s 
advertising. 


E. K. Park, 


THE GOLDEN RULE STORE. 
Loveland, Col., December 13, 1897. 




















PRINTERS’ INK, 


Has that in it 


which 


Stimulates. 








PRINTERS’ INK has that 
in it which stimulates the 
mind to brisk and vigorous . 
action, and he who can not 
derive some benefit from 
every issue of this Prince of 
Teachers is dull indeed. To 
PRINTERS INK is due the 
success of many who are 
brilliant lights in the adver- 
tising world. Its methods 
are their methods, its stand- 
ard their standard. 


THE GIBBS & WILLIAMS Co. 
New York, June 4, 1898. 
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es Advertising 
Expert Tells Where 
He Learned 
It All. 


In 1889 I began reading and studying PRINTERS’ INK. My 
first ad in PRINTERS’ INK appeared in the issue of September 28, 
1892. It cost $1. It brought me $4. This was the beginning 
of my success as a professional advertisement writer. In De- 
cember, 1892, A. W. Peterson, of the Indianapolis Mews, recom- 
mended me to the Pettis Dry Goods Co., of Indianapolis, as 
manager, and a favorable comment on my work, published a 
short time before in PRINTERS’ INK, clinched the recommenda- 
tion. In September, 1893, I came to New York and took desk 
room in the Vanderbilt Building. Before coming I took the 
precaution to advertise in Printers’ Ink. When I reached 
New York I found orders waiting for me. In the month of 
October, 1893, I received and executed $206 worth of orders, 
every dollar of which came directly from advertising in PRint- 
ERS’ Ink. Each succeeding month’s business amounted to 
more than the last, until in September, 1895, the total for the 
month was $2,081. At the present time my average business 
with advertisers (including my “ Syndicate” work for over 4,000 
retailers) is over $12,000 a month. I consider my whole busi- 
ness the quick but natural growth from my first $r ad in 
PrinTERS INK. My real knowledge of advertising began with 
PRINTERS’ INK, and I know that I would not to-day be capable 
of handling my business were it not for my eight years of faith- 
ful, earnest, persistent study of the teachings of the “ Little 
Schoolmaster in the Art of Advertising.” 


CHARLES AUSTIN BATES. 
New York, December 8, 1897. 
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READY-MADE ADVERTISEMENTS. 
Edited by Wolstan Dixey. 


Readers of PRINTERS’ INK are invited to send model advertisements, ideas for window 
cards or circulars,and any other suggestions for bettering this department. 
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SEVERAL “ DON’TS.” 


I don’t like to give examples in this 
department of things xo¢ to do, but it 
really seems as if horrible warnings 
were necessary now and then; and if 
I can save a few advertisers from silly 
advertising or wrong advertising by 
quoting some of it, I will break the 
rule. 

DON’T TALK A WHOLE LOT. 


Here is the sort of an ad that some 
people write Quite anumber of people 
do it—say a lot about nothing in par- 
ticular that leads up to nothing in 


particular. Doesn’t begin anywhere. 
Doesn’t get anywhere. Doesn’t sell 
any goods. 


Missing a train means delay, discomfort ; 
often serious loss—not the least of which is 
regret for *‘what might have been.” Of 
course, there are later trains, but they never 
catch up with lost time—lost opportunity. 
The train of furniture opportunity will soon 
go thundering by. The platform of the tail- 
end car will soon be whirling around the bend. 
Of course, if you miss it you can still buy 
furniture aplenty; but how much more of 
home bettering the money laid aside will buy 
to-day than if you wait. New goods coming 
in every day. 

Joun Jones, Furniture. 


DON’T BE SILLY. 


Here is an advertiser begins his ad : 


Who don’t like p*’e—then you would like 
our Box Calf Shoe for $3. 


Here is another : 

We don't play marbles. We get right down 
to business every day in the week. We run 
our business in a business-like manner. We 
don’t descend to any trickery in order to gain 
a few pennies. 

This also has another conspicuous 

fault in the declaration that, ‘‘ We 
don’t descend to any trickery,” which 
leads to another don’t. 
DON’T PREACH ABOUT YOUR HONESTY 
and the trickery of everybody else. 
Don’t try to stuff people’s minds with 
the idea that every advertiser is trying 
to ‘‘do’’ them, except you ; that adver- 
tising generally is a lie and a fake and 
that you are the only exception. 

Here is another example of this sort 
of a don’t: 

We have a preparation that we can recom- 
mend—you may think that we only say that 


in order to rid you of your money, but you 
need not take our word concerning its merits. 
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Don’t imply that your word has no 
weight of itself and has got to be 
backed up by some sort of a voucher. 
Give them the guarantee all right, but 
if there are any doubts about your 
word let them originate with the pub- 
lic—not with you. 

I wouldn’t trust aman who preaches 
about his exceptional honesty, as far 
as I could throw him. I don’t believe 
the general public would. When a 
man says in his advertising, ‘“You may 
think I am a sell anda fake and a 
swindle like the rest of them but I am 
not,” I don’t want to have anything to 
do with him or his store. I believe 
the general public has the same in- 
stinctive suspicion of that sort of ad- 
vertising. 

PRINTERS DON’T BE TOO ‘‘ARTISTIC.”’ 

A printer out in Wisconsin says, 
‘*We are art printers.” He sends me 
a sample of his art printing. It hasa 
lot of ornaments and borders and 
curly cues to it. One sample is illu- 
minated with something that looks 
like a lot of rockets going up in the 
air on one side, and on the other side 
the sticks are coming down again. 

It will pay a printer to do good, neat, 
plain printing ; and it will pay him to 
do what is really artistic ; but printers 
ought to remember that simplicity is 
one of the first laws of art. ‘The most 
artistic thing in type is that which best 
carries out the idea of what is said. It 
is artistic to bring out one idea in a 
big, bold, strong effect, and subordi- 
nate al! the other little things that are 
of less account. It is artistic to get 
rid of all sorts and shapes and charac- 
ters that simply clutter up the page and 
confuse the eye and signify nothing. 
The most artistic printing in the world 
is severely simple. 





30 Cents 
Per Yard 


for a Brussels car- 
pet, not a Body Brussels, it’s 
something new. Come in and 
see it. It’s well worth 30 cents 
a yard. No bétter assortment 
of Ingrains, Tapestry or Body 
Brussels to be found. 
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Alaska 
Sealskin 
Jackets. 


A compiete line, all sizes, in 
Alaska Sealskin Jackets from 32 
to 42 bust measure, made by 
New York’s finest furriers, per- 
fect in every detail, constructed 
of whole skins—no piecing, 
special feature being that the 
coat and collar are cut in one 
piece, made over a block to in- 
sure a perfectshape. You'll ex- 
perience no trouble in being 
fitted, nor find any wrinkled or 
ill-fitting garments. They’re 
made of genuine Alaska Seal 
with London dye. Prices, $$$ 














A. SHOULDER OF 
LAMB... 


or a leg, or any other cut, 
whether it’s Beef, Veal, Mutton 
or Pork, that may be desired, 
can be with the cook within 30 
minutes from the time it’s or- 
dered. Promptness comes next 
to quality here. Our stock is 
just large enough to insure 
freshness, so there you have it— 
quality, promptness, freshness. 

SEE OUR STRAIGHT 

VERMONT TURKEYS 
Remember us on your Thanks- 

giving order. 














Family Rigs. 

If your family wants to go 
for a ride and you can’t go 
with them, dene think 
you've got to hire a “* piug”’ 
In order'to get a gentle, 
trusty horse. We've fam- 
ily horses here, with life 
and style, that are just as 
safe for a woman to drive as 
any old “plug” you ever 
saw. 
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| Are your 
Pipes Protected 


so they’ll not 
freeze and burst on the first cold 
night? If not, you’d better send 
word to us and let us send one 
of our men up to make your 
plumbing tight and right for the 
winter. 
You know how quickly a burst- 
ed water pipe will wreck a hand- 
some room, 








Shoe Findings. 

Probably no other store in 
town carries so complete a stock 
of shoemaker’s supplies. 

Oak and a sole leather, 
cut soles, heei piates, shoe nails 
and pegs, lasts, knives, ham- 
mers, rasps, burnishing irons 
and inks, leather and rubber 
cement, awls, wax, heel balls, 
cobbler’s lamps, needles and 
thread, hootjacks, blackings and 
brushes. 

Then here are the handy fam- 
ily outfits for the home cobbler, 
= up, complete, in neat wood 

Ox. 








For a Druggist or a Rubber Store. 


It Leaks. 


This is a very frequent com- 
plaint where hot water bags are 
concerned. You take the sick 
bag down to the repair shop to 
have it doctored up. ‘“* Can’t fix 
it,” the mechanic says. Why? 
‘* Because it leaks in the seam, 
where it is impossible to put a 
patch.’’ Have to buy a new one, 
of course. 

The way to prevent that is to 
buy one of our Seamless Hot 
Water Bags. It is molded from 
a single piece of rubber. bbe 
cost only a little more, but will 
outlast three cemented ones. A 
written a for one year 
goes with each bag. 














| A Few 
Piano Bargains. 


In Upright Pianos we have 
two as good as new at very low 
figures, on time or for cash. We 
never had such a large stock to 
select from as now, never such 
low prices. If you want a bar- 
gain don’t miss seeing our stock. 
One $350 piano for $200; $250 
piano for $150. 





The Toys 
Are Ready 


for you now down 
in our big basement toy depart- 
ment. They’re not all in yet. 
But there are more here now 
than you'll find in any two other 
~~ stores in town. 

t’s a good idea to do your toy 
buying as early as you can, for 
while we'll be getting more toys 
every few days right up to 
Christmas, there are some splen- 
did toys here that we’ll probably 
not duplicate this season. 
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| Messrs. Burke, Fitzsimmons, Hone 


50c. Covered | & Co. ..of Rochester, N. Y., do a lot 
R , P | of regular first-class advertising. Many 
oasting Fan | of the ads which appear in this depart- 
ment are adapted from their work. 

For 25¢. Sometimes stolen bodily—never mind. 


Beginning at 8 o’clock to-mor- It’s all in the family. 
row morning, and continuing as | 

long as they last, we'll sell a 

heavy sheet-iron, covered roast- 





ing pan, roxrq inches, with For an ad or a postal card. 
raised bottom, stron wired 
edges and handles, self-basting, 
o not confuse these with the 
ordinary dripping pan—they’re ant A Cent 


really equal to two dripping 
pans of the same size and shape, 
fastened together. Either half 
of this roasting pan can be used 
as a dripping pan. 

Please remember there are but 
144 of these soc. covered roasting 
pans at 25c., and there'll be no 


Of your money unless you 
et value received for it. 
or that reason, we are 

always glad to have you 

look around the store and 
learn how much better you 


ventilating slide in cover, for 25c. We Don’t 
OW 
| 








more of them at this price after can do here than any- 
these are sold. Only one to a where else. 
customer. CHAS. W. WALSH & CO., 





too Blank Street. 








Here are two ads that ought to be 
suggestive in a business way. Manya 

















store could put in a department like 
this to good advantage. Bed Blankets 
at ‘“ Jones’.” 
| PHONOGRAPHS, binding seventy. soven it 
GRAPHOPHONES | ferent lines to select from. 
AND SUPPLIES. | | Prices: 39c. to $20 a pair. 


With the long winter evenings L JOHN M. JONES & co. 


just before you, isn’t it about 
about time to be thinking of 
home entertainment and pas- 





time. 
There’s nothing, absolutely | Don’t Worry. 
nothing, that can fill the place of Come or Write 


the phonograph or graphophone 

as a home queaelnars or in To Us for 

either of these you have the Hy 

piano, the violin, the banjo, || Christmas 

»ands, orchestras and the human 

voice in all sorts of pleasing per- Presents. 

formances. } ‘a 
In the eight or nine hundred | WALES, JONES, BLANK & 

records now in our stock you'll Co., 

find the music of almost every BROWNVILLE, - - a. Y. 

known musical instrument rep- | moni 


resented. 
is tnt a 


@ We SHAVE | The Small 


PHONOGRAPH RECORDS Boy Kicks 
AT 5 CENTS EACH. when his ma wants him 


to wear girl's shoes because they 
We know that a good many : 
phonograph owners like to make are cheaper. There will be a 


ee test, but the boy will win 
their own records, but dislike bn ’ . vin. 
to shave the cylinder and get We can supply you with just 


a “ hat that boy wants. Also la- 
them ready. That's why we’ve os ’ 
bought a large shaving machine o— gents’ shoes, dry goods, 
—a machine that’s made for the clothing, hats and caps. You 
accurate shaving of cylinders— will find us reliable, and the best 
and shave new bianks orold rec- and cheapest place to deal at in 


| ords that are damaged or dis- washes ' 
liked at 5c. each. | CANE, THE SHOE MAN. 








a 
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1344 PACES. 





Price, Five Dollars. 


(Sent, Carriage prepaid, on receipt of price.) 





Address 
GEO. P. ROWELL & CO., Publishers, 


No. 10 Spruce Street, New York. 








blished since the publication of the last issue or catalogued 


EE It cives a separate list of new newspapers esta 





Sa It gives a separate list of new newspapers established 


for the first time in the current edition. 


since the publication of the last issue or catalogued 
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American 
Newspaper Directory 


[ISSUED QUARTERLY.] 





ESTABLISHED 1869. 





This work is the source of information on Newspaper Statis- 
tics in the United States and Canada. 

Advertisers, Advertising Agents, Editors, Politicians and the 
Departments of the Government rely upon its statements as the recognized authority. 

It gives a brief description of each place in which newspapers 
are published, population, railroads, local industries, name and location of county, etc., etc. 
It gives the names of all Newspapers and other Periodicals. 

It gives the Politics, Religion, Class, Nationality, etc. 

It gives the Days of Issue. 

It gives the Editor’s name. 

It gives the Publisher’s name. 

It gives the Size of the Paper. 

It gives the Subscription Price. 

It gives the Date of Establishment. 

It gives the Circulation. 

It gives a separate list of all papers rated in the body of the 
book with a circulation of over one thousand. 

It gives a separate list of all newspapers issued on Sunday 
with a circulation of over one thousand. 

It gives a list of all Class Publications (Religious, Agricult- 
ural, Medical, Trade, in Foreign Languages, etc.), with a circu- 
lation of over 1,000, and a complete index to each class. 

It also contains other valuable tables and classifications. 


The price of the AMERICAN NEWSPAPER DIRECTORY is Five Dol- 
lars—net cash, all charges prepaid. 


As the most important portion of the information supplied by a mercantile agency con- 
sists of a report of the financial strength of the person about whom information is asked, so 
is the circu/ation of a newspaper generally considered the point upon which information 
will be of most value to the advertiser. The greatest possible care is taken to make the 
Directory reports correct. Every publisher is applied tosystematically. Allinformation 
is taken in a form which excludes any but definite statements ; while every effort is made to 
protect honest publishers against such as would resort to disingenuous reports to gain an 
unfair advantage, 








Address, GEO. P. ROWELL & CO., Publishers, 
10 Spruce St., New York. 
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DEPARTMENT 


1 es or 


Jans tor advertising. As many 
criticism. for 


LP tereremrecece cocces 


‘By Charles Austin Bates. 


Readers of PRINTERS’ INK may send to this department advertisements, booklets, cata- 
as est 
here is no charge for it. PRINTERS’ JNK “* pays the freight.” 


OF CRITICISM. 


possible will receive full, honest, earn 








This is the way Mr. Bradford Arthur 
Buliock, of New York, advertises his 
Satisfactory Service Bureau : 

Face-to-face battles are quickest won! The 
= to get business is where business is. 

verybody knows more than anybody. By 
putting their ‘‘ knows ”’ together, every lawyer 
I serve is helped by every other one, and each 
by all the others. Not always do we know 
what is best for us. But we may learn much of 
what is needed through pooling the wants of 
others looking in the same direction. Some of 
the things I do—make and save money for 
lawyers to spend or save. The modus oper- 
andi: I go personally where business is and 
get it. I tell lawyers of what is worth having 
and help them to get it. I advise lawyers to 
avoid unprofitable alliances. How? By mak- 
ing their needs my sole care. 


+ * 


One of the points made by those 
who favor the payment of commissions 
by publishers to advertising agents is 
that the agent guarantees the adver- 
tiser’s account. 

If this is true, how can he be the 
“agent of the publisher” ? 

The principal is usually bound by 
the transactions of his agent. Ordi- 
narily when an agent takes an order 
the principal who employs the agent 
decides whether or not the order is ac- 
ceptable, and if he accepts it, it is 
upon his own risk. 

As a matter of fact, the advertising 
agent who buys space on his own ac- 
count from the publisher, or who sells 
it on his own account to the advertiser, 
is not an agent in any proper sense of 
the word. He is really a dealer in ad- 
vertising space, who buys it for as lit- 
tle as possible and sells it for as much 
as he can get. 

As the business is now generally 
conducted, the advertising agent is 
neither fish, flesh nor fowl—he is 
neither hay nor grass. On one occa- 
sion he is the agent of the publisher, 
and again he is just as easily the agent 
of the advertiser. Once more, he is a 
jobber or dealer in advertising space, 
and again he is merely a broker in ad- 
vertising space. On another side of 
his complex character he is a profes- 
sional man, a specialist, an adviser. 

It is in this last capacity that he 
must be valuable or fail, When ad- 


vertisers were less enlightened than 
they are to-day it was well enough for 
the agent to be a dealer in space, but 
advertisers are more and more coming 
to the belief that the proper selection 
of media, and the proper use of the 
space they buy, is much more impor- 
tant than a small difference in the 
price they pay for it. 

In the issue of PRINTERS’ INK for 
November 30th Mr. Newcomb Cleve- 
land, speaking with authority because 
of the large experience he has had in 
placing the advertising of Cleveland 
Baking Powder, makes a fair, reason- 
able and utterly unanswerable argu- 
ment against the payment of commis- 
sions. 

** 
Syracuse, N. Y., Nov. 21, 1898. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 
Inclosed is the ad of a Syracuse furniture 
house. It would seem to me that this style of 
advertising would make me suspicious of the 


goods and not want them at any price. 
Respectfully, H. A. CARHART. 





Concerning Magazine Advertising. 


ELASTIC FELT MATTRESSES— 
A Magazine Advertised “‘ Bargain’”— 
YOU LOSE $7.50. 


YOU SAVE $7.50 on the so-called Elastic 
Felt Mattress — when you purchase from us. 
You will find the same mattress advertised in 
magazines at $15. It’s worth $7.50—that’s the 
— we sell themat. You pay an outrageously 

igh price when you send a magazine adver- 
tiser $15 for the same article ; you are not only 
giving him a profit, but you make him a pres- 
ent of $7.50. In the magazines the advertiser 
states that the mattress he will send you is as 
good as a $50 hair mattress, and makes several 
nonsensical statements. Call and see both 
mattresses—ours and the one you pay $7.50 ex- 
trafor. We would advise the citizens of Syra- 
cuse and vicinity to visit our store and get post- 
ed before sending one cent for articles adver- 
tised in magazines, at what is supposed to be a 
bargain. Each week we will show you in our 
store and by advertisement in papers one of 
these magazine “‘ Bargains” at from one-third to 
one-half the price asked for the same article 
through magazine advertisements. 


A. A. GRAFF & CO., 
313 South Salina Street. 





I can see no reason under the sun 
why this advertisement should make 
Mr. Carhart suspicious of the goods 
advertised, The advertisement seems 








¢ 
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to be perfectly straightforward. It I don’t remember that I ever saw 
seems to make a direct statement with- another blacksmith ad. I presume 
out equivocation, and I believe its that I have seen them, but I don’t re- 
effect on the average mind would be member them. This one I shall re- 
to create theimpression that the maga- member, and it makes a very strong 
zine mattress advertisers were making impression on me that Mr. Scruggs is 
too big a profit. a good blacksmith. 

Graff & Co. say: “Call and see I am like the old maid who wept 
both mattresses—ours and the other when she saw a tub of water, because 
one.” If they have both mattresses she thought how badly she would feel 
in their store and are able to demon- if she were married and had a child 
strate that theirs at seven dollars and and the child were to fall into the 
a half is just as good as the one ad- water and drown. If I lived in Mr. 
vertised at fifteen dollars, it seems Scruggs’ town and had a horse and 
pretty sure that they will be able to the horse needed shoeing the result of 
sell mattresses. this ad would be that Mr. Scruggs 

It is probable that the advertising of would get a job. 
the felt mattresses in the magazines The measure of the excellence of 
caused Graff & Co.to lose some mat- any advertisement is the impression it 
tress sales, and that set them to think- creates in the minds of its readers. 
ing, with the result that they have pro- Judged by that standard, I believe you 
duced something which they seem to will all agree that this ad is one of the 


believeis the same thing at half the 
price. 

If their advertisement is true it is a 
most excellent piece of work. If it 
isn’t absolutely true, it is a mistake, 
and it is likely to prove a costly one 
for them. 

+ 





New Horseshoeing Shop. 


I have spent fifteen years of my life in the 
study of the anatomy of a horse’s foot. It is 
something that every man ought to know, to 
shoe a horse, as he ought to be shod. The art 
in shoeing a horse is trimming the foot the way 
it hould be trimmed, with perfect correctness ; 
therefore it takes a man with a great deal of ex- 
perience to trim a horse’s foot and set him 
squarely on his feet. There is the secret in 
stopping horses from forging, stumbling and 
interfering. I can stop any horse from forging 
or interfering. I pay special attention to lame- 
ness of the foot and interfering horses. I have 
studied under Joe Adkins, of Nashville, and 
Bonner, of Chicago. I have read veterinary 
books for the last ten years. A veterinarian is 
not a horseshoer. It takes a man who is born 
a mechanic to be a gi horseshoer. Horse- 
shoeing is an art of itself. A man can’t learn it 
ina month. In all the books on horseshoein 
I ever read, and all the men who are practica 
horseshoers, and the best horsemen of Tennes- 
see and Kentucky, have claimed the using of 
the hot shoe in fitting would destroy the life of 
the foot,and cause thé wall of the foot to 
slough from under the nails and let the shoe 
drop off. I never put a shoe on a horse’s foot, 
in fitting, that is warm enough tosmoke the 
foot, because there is nothing more injurious. 
I do my own trimming and fitting, and guar- 
antee my work to give satisfaction. 


GEORGE W. SCRUGGS, 
STANTON’S OLD STAND, FRANKLIN STREET. 





If Mr. Scruggs were not a black- 
smith he would probably be an adsmith, 
and if he could adsmith other ads as 
well as he does his own he would be a 
success, 


very best. 

It tells in a straightforward. manner 
why Mr. Scruggs thinks he can shoe 
horses, and incidentally it gives some 
information that seems reasonable and 
seems to indicate that he really does 
know his business. 

The ad tells where he is in business 
and why he thinks he has a right to 
be in business. 


+*,* 
Office of 
THe WINCHESTER “ Sun.” 
WIncuHEsTER, Ky., Oct. 17, 1898. 


Mr. Chas. Austin Bates, New York City: 
Drar Sitr—I am a constant reader of 
Printers’ Ink. Get it every week ard never 
miss a line or payacent. Through the kind- 
ness of this office, which undoubtedly makes 
adequate returns to the “‘ boss ”’ publishers, I 
have the honor and pleasure of greeting the 
Little Schoolmaster as he dashes in, bright 
and happy, along toward the latter part of 
each week. I read it all over carefully, from 
“The Record” to “‘ The Journal,’”’ and then 
I go back and reconsider your department. 
That’s worth a whole lot to a man who knows 
even a little, or nothing at all, about advertising. 
I inclose herewith for your inspection and 
comment a booklet. The copy was furnished 
by one of the students, and my brother, James 
. Adams, foreman, and one of the proprietors 
of the Sus office, did the rest. 
It is left to you to say whether this man 
Adams is a “‘ shoemaker ”’ or a “ printer.” 
Yours truly, W. T. Apams, 
ex-editor Sux. 
P. S.—Jim did this letter-head, too. 


Jim is a printer all the way through 
the straight matter, but as soon as he 
gets his hands into the job type he 
shows symptoms of shoemaking, and 
not very good shoemaking at that. 

As a specimen book of the type in 
the office of the Winchester Suz the 
“Students’ Note Book” is an excel- 
lent publication. The inside front 
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cover of the book contains the follow- 
ing matter : 

“We fit your feet at reasonable 
prices. We are the only haberdasher 
in the city. Special prices to students. 
Oden & McCord.” 

These twenty-two words are set in 
seven separate and distinct kinds of 
type, and by setting one line in lower 
case and another in caps these seven 
kinds are made to look like eight. 

The title page is set in six kinds of 
type. 

Another ad, occupying a_ space 
about 2x4 inches, contains three sizes 
of De Vinne and examples of four 
other styles of type. 

An ad which reads: “C. H. Rees, 
D. D. S., dentist, Winchester, Ken- 
tucky. Office over Clark County Na- 
tional Bank,” is set in five lines, each 
line in a different kind of type—not a 
different size, mind you, but an entire- 
ly different kind—and the page is fur- 
ther ornamented with two kinds of 
border. 

Mr. Adams is like most of the 
printers of my acquaintance — they 
work too hard. They think if they 
set the top line of an ad in one kind 
of type that necessarily the next line 
must be set in something else. They 
aspire to be “art printers.” They 
forget that the object of printing is to 
convey meaning, and not to display 
either the stock of type in the office or 
the printer’s ingenuity. 

One kind of type is usually enough 
in an ad, and there are very few in- 
stances indeed where more than two 
kinds can be profitably used. It is 
often desirable to use more than two 
sizes of the same kind of type, but the 
printer’s effort should always be to use 
just as few sizes and as few kinds as 
possible. 

The prettiest and most effective dis- 
play in the world is obtained by the 
use of Caslon Old Style in various 
sizes. Caslon is the plain Roman type 
that is very nearly like the type that 
was used in the Eighteenth Century, 
when they printed “ F’s ” for “S’s.” 


* 
*. 


An ad of a distinctly different kind 
is this one from Brazil, Ind. It tells 
absolutely nothing in an absolutely 
senseless way. 

How a man could bring himself to 
print such stuff in free space, I can’t 
understand, and if his family can 
prove that he paid money for printing 
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it there wouldn’t be much difficulty in 
breaking any will that he might make. 


Let Me Tell You Why 


I did not change my ad yesterday. It was 
because the day before that it rained all day 
and the people were too busy to read. So now 
it is all O. K. look out for me, I am coming, 
that is Jack-frost, and our stock of Jack-frost 
proof to keep him out are so cheap and so 
plentiful and people just keep coming. We 
will have it for you. 


D. HAWKINS & CO. 








* * 
* 


Here is an odd sort of ‘an ad witha 
good deal of hard sense in it. It has 
the distinct advantage of stating a 
proposition plainly and fully and I be- 
lieve should produce a good effect : 


The Watches I Sell Do Not Grow 
on Trees. 


Nor Do We Dig Them Out of the 
Ground. 





They are the product of the large factories, 
where they are made by the thousands by 
skilled workmen, each having his part to per- 
form before it is put together a complete watch, 
This is our source of supply. It is every jew- 
eler’s source, One jeweler can not buy cheaper 
than another—we are all on equal footing. It 
may be that one can not make his cash dis- 
counts. In that case the one who does make 
his discounts buys the cheaper of the two. But 
this does not remove the fact that they both 
have equal opportunities. So the only ques- 
tion is, does the jeweler take advantage of his 
opportunities? To this we say, we take every 
discount in sight. We lose nothing in this 
respect, not only on watches, but on our whole 
line. This, with our ability and small expense 
of handling is your advantage. This is our 
explanation. This is why we sell the same grade 
for less than they do-in the cities. We have 
been confronted with the argument, larger 
stock to select from. Yes, some carry larger 
stocks, but none carry 

Better Styles and Patterns. 
We carry the latest, and none can do better. 
We get them as fast as they appear on the 
market, and what is the difference whether we 
have two or three of a certain thing in stock, or 
a dozen of the same article. I sell no imita- 
tions. Genuine goods are the only kind I sell, 
such as Rogers’ silverware, Elgin, Waltham, 
Boss, Fahys’ Crescent, Dueber and Hampden 
watches. In fact, no goods are too good for us 
to sell. Try us. Come in, look, and let us 
get acquainted. We can do you guod. 


L. C. BREHM, THE JEWELER. 
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IMPORTANT 
CHANGE 


THE CHICAGO WORLD was discontinued with theissue of October 29. 
This reduces the circulation of Boyce’s BIG WEEKLIES from 600,000 
copies weekly to 500,000 copies weekly. The advertising rate was 
therefore reduced. The new rate for Boyce’s BIG WEEKLIES is $1.10 
per agate line per issue, flat rate as heretofore. 











There can be no duplication between the SATURDAY BLADE and 
CHICAGO WoRLD hereafter. They were the same kind of papers. The 
CHICAGO WORLD was published by B. D. Adsit & Co., and run osten- 
sibly as a rival paper. The SATURDAY BLADE far outstripped the 
CuicaGo Wor LD in the race tor favor and with the usual result of 
keen competition the stronger survived, the weaker suffered, and we 
discontinued the WoRLD, for the SATURDAY BLADE is so firmly estab- 
lished that it is not fearful of competition. 

We have always studied to benefit the advertiser, our fair rules and 
equitable plans, together with our proved circulation, always met with 
favor, for it let advertisers have a show to get Results. A circulation of 
500,000 copies weekly and a flat rate of $1.10 per agate line rivals daily 
newspaper advertising in price and beats dailies for results. A weekly 
lives seven days, a daily twenty-four hours, 


Bpoyce’s Big Weeklies 
500,000 ‘weeny, 

Bpoyce’s Monthly 
600,000 wonrmy, 


$2.00 per Agate line per Issue. 








= a W. D. BOYCE COMPANY, 


RESULTS. Boyce Building, Chicago. 
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The bulk of the JouRNAL’s circulation is among 
the great masses whose money must be spent judiciously, 
They are the people who read advertisements with care and , 
interest and buy the goods of the advertisers. In numbers, as com- 
pared with the rich, they are as the mighty ocean to the mill-pond. 
In no other way can you reach so many of them at so small a cost 


as by advertising in the 
w. rk. HEARST. NEW YORK JOURNAL 
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